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PREFACE. 



ALTHOuaH the art of prodaoing piotnrea is thotLsanda of years older 
than that of making frames, yet when onoe the latter were introdnoed 
the former, gained considerably in appearance. Indeed, when mnral 
decoration had snoceeded the rude sketches upon the naked rocks and 
stones, and frescoes were in tnm replaced by works of a portable 
character on panel and canvas, some kind of frame became absolutely 
necessary to form a border to the composition and to isolate it from 
others. The earlier frames were doubtless of a very simple character, 
bnt were soon succeeded by handsomely carved work, often of ezqidsite 
taste and finish, and indicating frequently, in the case of a portrait, 
the favourite pursuits of the original. . Such is the carved frame 
around the portrait of Izaak Walton, in the hall of Brasenose College, 
with its rods and tackle, goodly trout, and other detaiU of the 
fisher's art and skill. Artists of good repute engaged in this carved 
work, the frame being prepared for the exercise of their skill by the 
carpenter or frame maker, who, in that case, merely fitted the parts 
togrether. This work was, of course, of a costly character, suited only 
to the canvases of artists of acknowledged celebrity employed by the 
rich ; others were content with plain wood frames of the simplest kind, 
and often very badly painted to imitate foreign wood. Gilt frames 
after a while superseded in a great degree those elaborated by the 
carver, and composition ornaments replaced the more costly ones out 
from the solid. 

Of late years these gilt composition frames have been more generally 
used than any others, especially a design known as Alhambra — a rich 
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monldinfiT of bold oharaoter, with gen^raXlj a broad plain mat inside. 
They are got np very cheaply, t^en when the best grilding is naed, 
and at a still cheaper rate when copper leaf, lacqnered, is snbatitnted 
for the real gold. Yet of these frames I have said but little in 
the following pages, beoanse an amatenr wonld not succeed in making 
them; but, at the same time, he might, perhaps, be able to repair a 
frame of which a part of the moulding or ornament had been acci- 
dentally broken. These pages are accordingly devoted to wooden 
frames requiring neither many tools nor expensiye materials, and 
include those in which' the fretsaw alone, or in combination with 
the carving tool, comes into use. Oxford frames, which of late years 
have been deservedly in high favour among amateur frame-makers, 
are introduced, both of the original simple form, and more or less 
elaborately decorated. Picture-frame making affords great scope for 
skill and taste, and the lighter kinds of frame are within the capa- 
bilities of the lady amateur, who may pass many a delightful hour in 
this useful pursuit. 

J. L. 
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CHAPTER I. 



NSCESSABY TOOLS ANB MATERIALS. 

InTBODUOTOET — MOULDINGS: — ^MlTBB BlOCK AND SHOOTINCt 
BOABD — ^MlTEB BOABD AND MlTEINCt Box — OlAMPING BoABD 

— Standaed Sizes op Feames — Sawing and Planing. 

Thebe never was a time when it was so easy as it is now to obtain good 
pictures at a low cost. The splendid works of the ablest artists 
exhibited year by year are engraved, chromo-lithographed, or otherwise 
reprodnced in great numbers, and wonderful is the accurate and faithful 
rendering of the originals in these cheap productions. 

The Christmas Graphic, Ulusfrated London News, and the Queen 
supply many well executed pictures of this class worthy of being framed 
and glazed, although we often see them merely nailed to the wall or 
pasted upon a screen, when much of the power of colour is lost by 
approximation to other tints, which brings harmony into discord. If a 
picture is well coloured it ought certainly to be worthy of a frame ; and 
this can not only be cheaply, but easily made to any size, by the help 
of a few plain tools. . 

Mouldings, ready rebated to receive the glass and backboard, and nicely 
gilt, can be procured by the foot run, the price varying according to 
quality and width of the material, the mere round beading so extensively 
used for water colour drawings being exceedingly cheap. These need 
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only to be sawn to a mitre or angle of 45deg., and glned np at the 
comers, with the addition of a sprig or two, or small brad, to giye 
strength to the joint. The mitres can be out either with a fine tenon or 
mitring saw, a fret saw, or by means of a oircnlar saw fixed in the lathe, 
bnt in any case a very fine tooth is reqnisite if the moulding or beading 
is ready gilt, or the gilding will be chipped off. 

It is not easy to saw an aocnrate mitre without a special but simple 
appUanoe called a mitring block. This may be easily made at home 
out of a bit of dry board with two strips to guide the saw, or merely of 
two boards in the following way: Plane up a bit of dry sound elm, 
beech, or ash, about 18in. long by 12in. wide, and fin. thick, trueing it 
on all sides. Plane up a second bit of stuff, but only 9in. wide and lin. 
thick ; glue and screw these together, so that a step is formed Sin. wide. 
(See Fig. 1.) Now mark lines a, h, and saw them with a tenon saw 




Fio. 1. MiTSE Block. 

quite through the upper board down to the lower one. These saw cuts 
are to be square to each other, and they must also be quite accurately 
perpendicular to the lower board. The result will be that if a piece of 
beading is laid on the step, and the tenon saw placed in either of the 
two saw cuts as a guide, the beading or moulding will be sawn oft at the 
angle requisite to form a mitred joint. One piece is, of course, sawn by 
the left hand saw cut, and the other by the right hand one. The 
moulding, or other strip, must be held steadily against the back or 
" riser" of the step. A third saw cut at c, at right angles to the length 
of the boards, will form a guide by which to saw a strip squarely across, 
instead of at a mitre. 

Fig. 2 is a mitre block and shooting board, upon precisely the same 
principle, but made somewhat differently. Instead of a second upper 
board, two strips of any tolerably hard wood are screwed down to 
the base ; these making with each other a right angle, buf forming a 
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mitre with the line a, h, which is that on which the saw is to work. To 
facilitate its aconrate guidance, this board may also be made as a very 
shallow step if preferred. The angle, however, formed by the meeting of 
the strips is always sawn oft so as to give a sufficiently broad face to rest 
the saw blade against. To cut a piece off square it is placed against 
one strip, and the other is nsed to guide the saw. By malring the guide 
strips of good thick stuff, say one-and-a-half-inch square, and then 
cutting a saw kerf through them in the line c, a, for a guide to the saw 
blade, this becomes, perhaps, somewhat more reliable, especially for 
amateur's work. For small light beading no subsequent planing of the 
mitred ends should be needed, as the somewhat rough surfaces left by 
the saw hold the glue better than perfectly smooth ones. 

The ordinary mitre saw is often too coarse a tool for frame making, 
and should be replaced by a finer one, purchasable at the tool shops. 




Fig. 2. Mitbb Block and Shooting Boabd. 

and generally made with a straight handle and brass back, but the . at^jr 
kerfs should be made by the same saw that is intended to be used in the 
work. The fine frame saws are rather difficult to keep accurately in the 
saw kerf, but cub beautifully if care is taken in this respect. There are, 
as might be conjectured, mitring machines some of which are reported 
to make good work. Mr. Chas. Churchill, of Finsbnry, I think, imports 
one from America, and Mr. E. Hines, of Norwich, sells a very good tool, 
with apparatus for holding the frame together while it is being nailed up. 
For any one intending to make frames in quantity this latter machine 
will be found of great value. 

The circular saw and fret saw also both furnish ready means for 
rapidly mitring mouldings, if fitted with the necessary adjustable 
blocks for securing the stuff at the proper angle. A lathe is, of course, 
necessary for carrying circular saws, unless they are fitted upon a 

b2 
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rate apeoiol stand. The dTswiogr, Fig. 3, olboit the sav teeth are 
aaciden tally rcTersed, and would cut 'baoUwardi, will aaSlce to eiplain 
one easy way of fitting a saw to the mandril of n lathe. A ia a Bpindle 
OT mandiil of aeh or hard wood, into wHoh ia aecnrely ecrowed an iron 
bolt, which ehonld then lie tonted in its place, with a, Bhonlder at B B 
(ace Fig. 4) to carry the saw, represented by the arrow. The end of tbe 
bolt is then obaaed with a enrew thread and a washer (A, Fig. 4), and 
nnt fitted npon it. The part D (Fig. 3) represents a worm or taper 




florew ohnoV, to whioh tbe wooden apinflle ie attached. C (Fig'. 3) repre-. 
eenta an upright Bdjnatable gnide, against whioh the piece of monlding ia 
slid along into cnt, and thia, baing- mode to form with the saw an angle 
of 45fleg., insores the accurate tomiation of the mitre. The saw table 
to which the gnide is Sied by a thumbai^ew ia itself supported by legs, 
E E, which can be eleratad or lowered b; means of the alota and thnmli- 
Bcrewa (not shown in the drnwing). These legs attach to a abort poppet 
or block, fitting between the bearers of the lathe, and aeonied in the- 
il way by a holding-down bolt end bow nut. 
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Some £ret saws are purposely fitted with a guide for sawing picture 
frame mouldingjs, and answer well enough for the lighter material used 
for small frames, but they are of no i^se in the case of heavier mouldings. 
For the latter it will be generally better to use a hand mitre or tenon 
43aw. 

The shooting board is made to enable a plane to be used on the sawn 
-ends of the beading or moulding. It is made like the second mitring 
block (Fig. 2), but with a step, in which the plane lies on its side when 
in use. Of course, the body of such plane must have flat sides, like an 
ordinary jack-plane, so as to rest firmly upon the board, which takes its 
weight. The strip is then held securely against one or other of the 
:guide strips, so that its end projects over the step very slightly, bringing 
it in contact with the plane iron. The latter must be very finely set, so 
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Fig. 4. Mode of Fastenikg Saw. 



as to take but the thinnest possible shaving, or it will split a bit off the 
moulding. I believe a special plane has been introduced for this work, 
in which, when it is lying on its side, the handle or toat is on the top. 

Two other forms of mitre boards, or rather a mitre board and box, are 
made, of which one is illustrated in Fig. 5, A, the other at Fig. 5, B. 
In the first a solid block of hard wood is screwed down to a base board, 
the sides (a, h) being at right angles to each other, and a saw out is 
made to guide the mitre saw. The moulding is laid against a or 6. 
This is easy to make, and a good form. It is as well to out off the 
extreme angle where the sides meet at c. B is a rectangular box of 
mahogany, in which to lay the strips to be mitred. Saw cuts are made 
as before to cut right or left bevels, and another at right angles, which, 
often proves useful for other work. 
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I absJl not ety anything here about planing np monldings, becanBs 

tliey are ho leaJily pioaor&ble at moat ot our towns, and a ootaplete iet 

of monldiDg planei involTes a conaiderable outlay. I may, howerer, call 
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1 attention to the foot that piotiire-frame monldinKs are mude thick enough 
T to allow of cutting a reb&te, which ordinary moalding ia not — at leaat, 
it is BO very seldom. 

An inapeoKon of the bbcUod of anch an ordinary bit of monlding 
(Fig. 6) will explain this, as well aa the only availBble remedy when anoh 
It will be notioed that the moulding ia 
worked quite thin jast at the edge, 
wbeie it will be neceaBsfy to rebate 
it to admit the glasB and baokboard. 
If, therefore, a rebate were attempted 
at this port, the atrip would bs out 
tbroogh and tbo frame Hpoilt. In 
pictnre-frame monldings the stnff is 
left thick to take the rebate. The 
only way to meet this diffioolty is 
to gine on an oitra thiotness, and 
leave a quarter of an inch or bo 
neit the thin edge uncovered by it, 
) thing, in effect, oa ontting anaj the atnff. Of 
eonrae, this extra bit will have to be colonred or stained to mstab 
the rest, bnt it will aeldom or uETor have to be gilt, as gilded monld- 
ingB are not likely to bo bought for frames, unlean it be those specially 
mannfsotiued for that pnrpoee, which will therefore have been pre- 
Tionsly rebated. When it ia neceaaary to glue on an oitra thickneaa 
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in the wv angBested, tliia alionld bs done before mitring, bo oa to eat 
both at aaoe, to inenre a bett«t Joint. 

Tba next oonalderation ia Oxb glueing or m^Im;; the pieoes together. 
For the pntpoes of holding the etrlpti in position, bbtsisI patented 
derioea hare mode their appeaianoe, all mnoh on the same piineiple, 
being BOiew ohunpa rariooaly aiianged. Bnt it the amateiiv will make 
hia fnune to atandard aiaea, he will find it eaay to oontxiYe olampa which 
wiU ooat penoe instead of ponnda. Get a bit of aeaaoned deal board, or 
dxj aah, or any other atoS that U really dry and aonnd, an Inoh thick, 
and large enongh lor tha dw of fcaiaes required. If larger than the width 




of anoh board, two or more nnat be glned np. Fhuie all perfectly level, 
and aqnare np neatly, or get'jtbe worV done by n carpenter thna far. 
Screw on at the back a oonple oflatzipa to prersnt the board from 
warping or twiating, and yon hare the main work done. Let F^. 7, A, 
repreaeut a part of - Uiia board. Now rale lines, iqnarea or oblonga, 
representing a aeiiea of standard sizes of frames, and at each angle bora 
lin. clean holea, as shown. Next make fonr clamping or ooraer pieoea, 
like B, of anytoDgh wood — not de«I, or it ma; splitj and nndemeatb, 
as marked at C, pnt in two iron pins (aorBws,with their beads afterwards 
sawn off), and let them stand ont lin. or so. These pins are to be made 
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to fit the two holes at any one of the marked comers. Then make eight 
thin wedges of hard wood, and yon have a very osefnl clamping frame, 
the advantage being that the piotnre-frame mouldings lie flat upon it 
and out of twist. Glue up first both ends of one short strip and one of 
each long strip, and, having put two of the comer blocks in place, put 
the frame, made thus far, against them.- Glue and put in place the 
other short bit, and then place the other two blocks. Aiter this take 
two or more of the wedges, and, giving them a slight tap, drive them 
between the strips and the blocks, and leave till dry. 

With a few extra packing « strips — merely strips of deal — nicely 
squared up, yon can make one setting of the comer blocks serve for a 
smaller frame, if yon have to make one now and then not qaite of your 
standard size ; bnt it is always of advantage to use standards, because 
artists' canvases, millboards, and sketching blocks are so made. For 
landscapes, the usual sizes are as follow (for portraits square canvases 
are used) : 

Landscape Sizes. I^obtsait Sizes. 
9in. by 5in. Sin. by 6in. 

6in. by 7in. lOin. by Sin. 

14in. by lOin. 12in. by lOin. 

16in. by 12in. 14m. by 12in. 

ISin. by 12in. 17iin.by 14in. 

24in. by ISin. 21in. by 17in. 

30in. by 30in. 24in. by 20in. 

and so on up to any size required. 

Water-colour paintbgs are nearly always mounted on white cardboard, 
which can, of course, be cut to any size suitable. 
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CHAPTER II. 



MXTBED AND VENEERED FBAMES. 

Simple Mitbed Frames — ^Mitbed Fbames with an Inner 
Mat — ^Method op Clamping Frames — ^Mitring — ^Veneering 
Frames. 

A GBEAT many of the plain beading^ frames for water oolonrs are pat 
together without the aid of glue ; and these, therefore, are not held in 
such a clamping board as that shown in Chapter I. at Fig. 7. The 
workman having cut the mitres correctly, fixes one strip in his wooden 
bench vice, with one end upwards, and, holding the strip which is to be 
nailed to it in place, bores with a bradawl the necessary holes, and 
gently drives in one or more tolerably long brads. But in doing this 
the tendency is for the sloping surfaces of the mitres to slide one upon 
the other, so that when the brad is driven home the result would be 
as in Fig. 8, A. Hence in placing the surfaces in contact he does not 
lay them exactly in their ultimate position, but as in Fig. 8, B, and the 
driving of the brad will then bring the comer truly together. After 
this brad has been driven home, a second can be put in the other way, 
i.e., so as to stand at right angles to the first, the head now being in 
the other strip. After one comer has been done, joining two strips at 
right angles, the other two should be similarly joined, and then the third 
comer worked. In Hines's apparatus the frame is securely held while 
the boring and nailing are being done, but the operation of putting a 
plain frame together is tolerably eaey without any special contrivance 
of this kind for securing it. In point of fact, regular workmen rather 
despise appliances that are a confession of want of skill, and they 
will do work a great deal quicker and better by hand alone. But the 
amateur cannot spare time to serve such an apprenticeship as that 
to which a workman has to submit, and his second-rate skill is there- 
fore necessarily supplemented by the various mechanical aids to handi- 
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orafii whioh empty his purse, bat enrich the shopkeeper, and no great 
harm is done to any one. 

In making wooden frames, not gilt, but with an inner mat or '' slipping,'' 
as it is technically called when but narrow, the main frame of moulded 
maple or other wood is made as before, and then the mat is cat to fit the 
rebate, whioh wonld otherwise have held the picture with its glass and 
back board. This slip or mat has to be carefully mitred, so that the line 
at the angle may lie straight with that of the outer frame, or it will not 
look neat and workmanlike, but just as if the mat belonged to some 
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Fio. 8. Nailing up Mitre, 



other frame, and had been used by mistake. Care in measuring each 
length will insure this. The outer frame should, in fact, be put together 
first; next the mat pieces fitted carefully by actual measurement of 
them, and then placed in the frame. For it must be remembered that 
in such an article as a picture frame, which always invites inspection, 
an open joint or a crooked one is enough to stamp the whole work 
a failure — an amateur's miserable attempt at a job to which, simple as 
it is, he is unequal. 
The mat itself, if nailed up at all, will need extra care, because it is 
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■o thin oompared with its width ; but m it ia alwaya proteottd from iojniy 
by the more solid fnme whiah embraces it on all udee, a little gine 
will anSoe to hold tiie mitre joints together. In sloeinfr up aaoli a mat, 
let it lie flat npon a board or table where it oan be placed qnita level, 
and so as not to become in any way twisted. 

There is anoUier way of olampiiv a frnme totretber while the glue is 
drying: whioh will often answer very well — viz., tying it ronnd with a bit 
of atont twine, first putting on oomer pieces at the angles. ?ig. 9 (A.) 




Via. a, CUKrna Va^ia, 



i frame thns seonied, and B a oomei piece, 
this plan ia fttrtber elaborated by some speoial appliance for tightenmg 
the oord. The eimpleet is to insert a bit of stick in a donble string, 
and to twist the latter (he same aa in a carpenter's tnm or bow saw. 
Anothac is to plaoe wedges under the string, or to nse a oUmp like 
Fig. 9 C, winding the string m in tightening a flddle^tring. WhioheTer 
plan is used, the frame, when pnt tiqnther, should be placed on & 
Ba.t board or bench, to inme its being ont of twist. In any ease, 
moreoTsr, it should be pnt together first without glne or nails, to teet 
the aoonracy of tiie mitred joints, aa it may hq>pen that another 
light stioks of the plane may be required to make the bevelled pieces 
lieqnite close together. 

In regard to this shooting of the mitres, it ia well, as I said before, 
if a fine saw b« need, to allow the rough stirfaoes to remain to ^ve a 
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Letter hold to the gine; but nnleea the cut is very fine luid aocnrats, 
the plane will have to be naed. Thia plane moat be TOry finely Bet 
and exceedingly aharp, ajid shonld be kept solely for ton trotk. Thno 
ia a amall light plane made oil porpose, with one iron, i.e., withoab 
the "break icon ;" and, need with a well-made ehooting board, the work 
oan hardly fail to he acenratf^ A mitrfl may, indeed, be ruled with & 
pencil and sann, bat the ulianoea are agaiuat its being aouarate, and It ia 
a poor ws; oC working, especially if frame making ia to be taken np 



Unless the amatoar frame maker bo a really good hand at joinery, 
I advise him also to let a carpenter make the shooting board and mitro 
block, becanee the slightest inaccuracy in either of these will spoil all 
the work doue by their means. If the saw cots, for instance, are not 
tmly perpendionlar to the base beard, or the mitre bo not tme, it will 
be impossible to make the jointa fit together claeely, and they will be 
weak as well aa nusightly, because the parts 
will not be in close contact. After glneing np 
a mitred joint there is generally added what ia 
called a key, which is a slip of veneer or a slip 
of any hard wood let into a saw cat at the 
angle, aueh saw cut not being made quite in the 
direction of the grain of the wood of the frame, 
but sloping downwards oh shown at A (Fig- 10). 
This slip is then aat off flush, and does a great 
deal towards holding the joint firmly together. 
■e keys are thus glued in, rendering the joint some- 
e mortised-and-tenoned one. It will often happen, 
eepeoially in framing a large water-oolonr drawing or an oil painting, 
that the monlding to be obtained ia not of anffioient width or thioknesa. 
It then becomes necessary to build it np, as it were, to the rBq.uiaite 
dimensioQB. If this be done, it will be also found necessary to back it 
with other pieces to bring all to a level. This sort of frame being 
sahaeqaently covered with oompo and gilt, the way in which it has 
been glned np ia not seen, except to a certain extent at the back, where 
the wood ia bare. As a rule, it is not likely that an amateur will 
undertake to maaufactora auch heavy frames as these, or, indeed, to try 
his hand at gilding tbem, Tfaey can, however, be purchased ready for 
gUding, and so also can compo ocaaments for the corners of the more 
simple and light frames, and by means of Bessemer or Judson's gold 
painty a very fair job may now be made of the gilding. Of this, 
however, I shall speak folly farther on. 

Veneering pictnra frames ia not on art that ia likely to be BUDoessfnlly 
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practised by an amateur, except for flat Bnrfaces. To apply it to mould- 
ings needs special tools and an apprenticeship, for which no written 
instructions will prove a snbstitnte. It consists in laying a thin ooyering 
of some handsomely grained and coloured wood ni>on a plain foundation 
of deal or other cheap material. The process is not difficult upon small 
and flat surfaces, but requires to be carried out quickly and vrith pre- 
cautions, to be explained presently. 

To yeneer picture frames, merely planed to a bevel and free from 
curved mouldings, is quite within the capability of the amateur. 
The reason that curved surfaces are difficult to manage is because 
every part, after being glued, must be subjected to strong pressure 
in order to force out all waste glue and retain the surfaces in 
the closest contact till dry. This needs exact counterpart mouldings, 
which for large-sized articles are of iron, and are called cauls, or in 
other cases they are of wood. Very simple mouldings, such as the ogee, 
will fit each other, and thus mutually act as cauls, and a certain amount 
of success may be obtained by tying two such together. But I do not 
by any means promise the novice that he will obtain good results in 
curved work, even when small, though he may very fairly succeed in flat 
and plain bevelled frames. The veneer can be readily purchased from 
dealers in hard wood, who will also supply plain strips and boards of 
various handsome foreign woods; and it is in reality scarcely worth while 
to go through all the trouble of veneering if the cost of solid stuff is 
but small, as it will be for mere strips an inch or two in width. It is 
very different when a number of frames of good size are needed, as the 
foreign wood, if used in the solid, would then become too costly. 

For veneering, two extra tools will be required, namely, a toothing 
plane and scraper, the latter being merely a piece of saw plate ground 
square on the edge, to give two cutting angles, and the former being 
used to score lines on the xmder side to hold the glue, and also to 
work such cross-grained and knotty stuff as would not be amenable to 
the cutting powers of the ordinary plane. • A piece of broken glass is 
sometimes a more convenient scraper than a steel one, especially as it 
will often break with a curved edge, like a miniature scimitar, which will 
work into hollows. Oak frames (especially pollard oak), rosewood, yew, 
and other stuff with knots and crooked grain, are obliged to be thus 
worked, though some can be mastered with a plane having a more upright 
iron, which, however, must then be an additional purchase. The plane 
alluded to has one side of its iron channelled from end to end with a 
series of small grooves, so that, when ground, it has a serrated edge, 
like a plane very evenly and finely notched. This is worked in all direc- 
tions upon cross-grained stuff, which, of course, it does not leave with 
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' ft araootli anrfaoe, but only levellsd down eTBclj and with a, onifocm 
gnuji. Tiie BDifacB h&s then to he worked by the eciaper, sncceeited 
by DoarflB and ftno ghiBS doth, Dntoh mah, or pnmJceBtone, until it 
becomea fit to leceiTS a. coat of filling, eJid Hubseqnently of Tamiah. 
Filling jB & cDDipoaition of thin glae and plaster of Paris, used to atop 
up the open porea of the wood and preTont the polish from Boaking 
into it. Very often thin glue alone will answet the pnipoae. Either 
mnet be aUowed to get dry and hard, and mast then ba mbbed down 
to a perfectly gotooth anrfaoa before the varnish or French poIiEh ia 
applied. 

To veneer a flat BDrfiUie, aooh aa that of a plain or bevelled frame, it 
will be neoeeaary to out out the veneer nearly to aiza, but rather larger 
each way than neceaaary to cover the wood on wbioh it is to be laid. 
The vanosr may be Erst soaked or BpODged with hot water to render it 
pliable and eoft, so aa to allow it to be cnt with a. strong knife ; or it 
may be DDt when dry and hard with a fine saw. It mast, however, be 
soaked before being laid on a onrved snifaoe, and it ia better to wet it 
thoroughly witi hot water, even for a level aoriaoe. The toothing plane 
may first be raa over what is to be the under side, leaving the upper till 
afterwarda. The frame of plain deal may be put t<%ether Scat and 
veneered afterwards, but it will often be Etdvantageona to veneer it even 
before sawing the mitrea, ao aa to cat the two wooda together. This 
will inanie a more aeourate joint in the veneer than if it ia ont aepft- 
rately or laid on after completing the frame. The real secret ia hot glue 
and hot atuff. If the glna is chilled before the union ia complete, it ia 
hopeless to expect aatisfactory work. 

Veneer ia laid with the aid of a hammer, which is made on pnrpoae, 
with a broad flat pane on one aide of the bead, by which it ia 
chiefly 'hold. This Oat pane ia used to press down the veneer and 
eqaeeiio out superfluous glne, with a sort of "walking" motion. It 
ia not used, therefore, to atrike the work, but only for pressing it in all 
directions. The wood being then sawn, and wetted nith hot wat«r to 
take ont obstinate benda and curia (but left hot and damp rather than 
abaolntely wet), take a brash and spread hot and aomewbat tliin gluo 
rapidly over the work, both the veneer and the other, and instantly 
. place the pieoaa together and rub thorn down, working from, the central 
part towards the edgea, ao aa to preas ont all air bubbles. If yon aee 
that Buy part baa not atnck, press on it a hot flat iron to re-melt the 
glue, and go to work again with the hammer. Such narrow atuff, 
however, aa a picture frame needs, will not be likely to give much 
trouble of this kind, nor will a veneering hammer be absolutely neoos- 
, as a common one with the uaual pane can be used in a eimilar 
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maimer, or even the edge of a short bit of wood ronghly wedge-shaped. 
Anything that will aid in pressing the veneer down will suffice, and 
with narrow staff it will answer to put on a couple of screw clamps, 
or to bind with a bit of stout string t£Q dry. After all has stood f onr- 
and'twenty hours — if satisfactory, as it ought to be — ^it remains to plane 
the edges truly, and to work the flat side with the toothing plane and 
scraper, if it is of a kind for which an ordinary smoothing plane finely set 
will not suffice. There is nothing better for the latter tool than the iron 
planes sold at Churchill's, in Finsbuxy, which come from America, and 
are capable of being set more finely than any wooden plane. I see that 
they also sell a bull-nosed rebate plane, to work right up into a comer, 
and an adjustable scraper for veneers ; likewise, sarew clamps of iron, 
at 48. a dozen. 
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CHAPTER III. 



BOUND AND OVAL FBAUES. 



Cut in the Lathe — Fbames tok Medallion 
PoaTEATTB — ^Method op Debobibino Ovals. 



BmNo Bsked one day to ont ant in the lathe some circular pieoeB 
of wood to renovate a. toy horse which had fallen lame in the off nheels, 
I chncked on the taper Bcreir chack a aqnare bit of Jin. deal, about 
3in. each way, and already planed ou one side. I then applied a pattinB- 
tool to the face, and cnt out the wheat which remaLaed on the chnok, 
while the aqnare oF wood remaining' fell off. Taking- this up, it straok 
me that if it were blacked it wonld do for a frame for a small photo- 
graph, and so it did; and a similar one, cut in the Bame way, but 
baTellod inside by holding the tool at an angle, made a atill better 
by gilding the inidda where it waa thus berelled, and leaving tbe rest 
blaoli. Fig. 11, A, B, and C, show framoa thus mode, the latter two 
with ornamental nails and studs added, and with a ring by which to 
Bnapend them. They are not of so artistic an appearance as when the 
central hole is elliptioal inatead of round, yet they answer well enongb 
for the parpoee snggested, and are certainly easy to make at a nominal 

Some jeara ago oval and also cireular frames were much in vogne 
tor miuiatnrefl or portraits in profile out ont of black paper and mounted 
npon a white ground. They do well enongh for photos, and are easily 
made complete in a lathe, being simply cnt ont on the outside as well 
as on the inaide and worked with a monlding, and also frequently deco- 
rated with beaded work. The moalding was large and deep in propor- 
tion to the size of the frame, and the whole mas very often got up 
entirely in black, though more ezpeneive ones of a similar shape were 
gilded. It will not be neceBSar; to iUustrate these, because they are 
•asily underHtood without. Turn an oval or oiroolar ring cf sufficient 
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anbibuiM to allpw the moulding to b« wotked with be&ding toola uid 
goDfte, or witli the mouldiDK tooU apeoiall; shaped for inoh work ; and 
havinf in this m; formed the face to suit the taste, tnm the work 
OTBT and out out the rebate at the back, or lerene the pioaesB and 
oat the rebate Bnt, wMoh is better. Vig, 11, B, is meant to repre- 
sent a frame with a beadinfr formed of wbite-heoded nails, whiek are 
sold at ironmongmre'. The beads are of ohina or enamel ot some aort, 
and on a black frame look very weU. Bat in making a frame thns 
it is difflenlt to insure the oirola htang of Gia ezaot size to bring the 
nails olose to each other, or to get them at equal diitanoes apart U 
not olose. The beat way is to make the frame in card, or to detoribe 
a oirole on card and stiok the tiail« in all roond it. If too small or too 
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largo to exaotly take Qie naili, try another, and when one is fonnd 
eiaatly Q» siie reqmied, make a wooden frame to match it. 

Instead of n^ng nails, the turner will team these beads ont of 
the solid material, oiliig a bead drill in the slide rest, with orerhead 
apparatns, and apaeing them ont by means of the diviBioD plate on 
the mandril i^nlley. This can be tried round to see how the beads will 
oome, bnt preienti tax leia diiBonlty than nail work, eapeoially as the 
latter may split the wood nnlesa each has a bole for the nail first made. 
There, are many patterns of ornamental nail made, some of which have 
little rsnnd washers of ivory below the aotnal head. In tho oonntry I 
have had mneh difBonll^ in proenring the better kinds, bnt in London, 
wherever brass fittings are sold for apholiterera, there Is generally 
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plenty of ohoioe for these articles. I remember seeing a snpply of all 
kinds of these fittings, called, I think, by the generic name of brass 
fnmitnre, including ornamental nails and hinges, brass screws, comers, 
and edgings for boxes, ornamental locks, et id genua owvne, A very 
plain frame becomes handsome by a few well selected ornaments of 
this class. 

For oval ones, an oval, or, rather, elliptic ohnck, is, of course, 
necessary, and few amatenrs are Inoky enongh to have one of these. 
An ellipse can, howeTcr, be marked and oat ont with a fret saw, 
and finished with a half ronnd file, sacceeded by the finest glass doth 
or paper nntil fit to receiTO the paint or gilding after a g^nnd has 
been pnt on, to prevent the colour from sinking into the giain, which 
is end on inside the ellipse or cirde, and, therefore, difficult to get 
to a smooth and even face. Fig. 12 shows one method of drawing 




Fie. 12. A MxTHOD OF DaAwnre as Elupse. 



such an ellipse — not, indeed, a mathematically correct one, but 
sufficiently near for the purpose. Fig. 13 is another, and Fig. 14 a 
third, and I think by far the best of the three. In the first of these 
the circles touch each other's diameters. In the second a circle is 
drawn, and a diameter, which is divided into three equal parts, and 
lines are drawn perpendicular to the diameter through these points. 
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Fi0. U. Quasi Ellipse bt nxAira or Coxpassxs. 
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The oentre of the second oirole is at A, where the third of thes^ 
lines oroBses the diameter. 

The third method of drawing^ an ellipse completely by the compasses 
without haying, as in the aboye, to put in the finishiTig stroke by 
hand, is for that reason an improvement upon the others, and gives 
a very good result. Draw two circles, as shown at Fig. 14, the oircnm- 
f erenoe of each passing throngh the centre of the other. From a and 
5, where the circles cut each other, draw diameters. Then, takingr 
a and h as centres,' draw, with distance c and <2, the curve required to 
complete the figure, which curve will be found to carry on, as if in 
one line, the smaller curves of the fundamental cirdes. This is an 




Fig. 15. Ellipsx Dbawivo, 

easy way of working with compasses alone, and the resulting figure,, 
whether we call it an ellipse or no, will be of very good propor- 
tions for the purpose intended. The line, moreover, is bold enough 
to be easily followed by a fret saw or even fine keyhole saw. 

Fig. 15 shows another and a perfectly correct method of describing^ 
an ellipse of any desired size and proportion. Pins or nails, B C, 
are driven into the paper or board at the foci of the ellipse, and a 
double string slipped over them. A pencil's point is then placed so 
as to draw the sti^g tight, and is carried round in the loop as 
shown in the sketch. The smaller the loop the longer will the ellipse 
be in proportion to its size. An ellipse so drawn is mathematically 
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correct, whioli the others are not, but Fig. 15 will be seen at onoe 
to be very nearly so. Whicheyer plan ia adopted, the fret saw is 
to be gnided bo as jnst to leave the line visible after the cat has been 
made, and then a half round file will finish it neatly. If the edge 
is to be bevelled, two lines are required to mark the position of 
it, and that inside the inner line is to' be cut out first. The bevel is 
then to be worked with a rasp and file alone, or partly with a knife 
and then with a file, taking the utmost care to keep it true. The inner 
line will, of course, be obliterated, and, therefore, this should be 
carefully cut first, and, its edge onoe formed, not in the least cut into 
in forming the bevel. When the hole is circular and a lathe is used, 
the bevel can be made and moulded or beaded while the work is on 
the chuck, if the cut is so managed that the final stroke of the tool 
which severs the inside disc is not made till the bead is finished. 
Then, the moment the piece falls o£F the chuck, the bevel will be 
formed complete. The oval chuck, if at hand, will, of course, enable 
an ellipse shaped bevel to be worked in precisely the same manner. 

In Fig. 16 I have introduced a modification of the plain oval frame, 
which, with an oval chuck, will present little difficulty, but which can 
also be managed by the fretsaw and eccentric chuck, or even by one 
of the expanding centre bits, the round holes being capable of being 
thus cut out. This frame, if not done with the elliptio chuck, is a 
specimen of carving so far as its outer part and general features are 
concerned, and is really worth some trouble, as the effect when 
finished is good. It is intended to hold miniatures or medallion 
photos. Half -inch sycamore will look well left white, but the flat part 
can be ebonised, which will throw up the outside moulding and form 
a good ground for the photos. By one or other of the processes already 
described, mark out the ellipses, both the outer and inner ones 
being well defined with a pointed blacklead pencil. The wood is to 
be first planed level and smooth. The oirdes had better be marked 
at this stage. Kow saw out the piece, only just keeping dear of 
the outline, yet leaving it distinctly marked upon the wood. The inside 
of the rim as well as both sides of the inner beading should now 
be gone round with a carver's Y tool or screver, cutting out very care- 
fully a V-shaped groove true to line. But before beginning this it wiU 
be found advantageous to glue the piece down upon a block of ash 
or other wood about an inch thick, by which it can be gripped in a 
vice or held down to the bench by a carver's screw; for it is 
essential to success that it be held very steadily. 

A carver's screw is simply a double screw or bolt with a screw at 
each end; one is pointed like that of a taper screw chuck, the 
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F'Ottiei IB ntada to take a waabar and boir nnt similar to tlioae nsecl 
to hold IHitbe lestB or poppits. A. hole ia mado in the work bendi ta 
reoeiyo this bolt, and thus by its mama work onn ba SBCurel? held, 
while at the taioa time, by alightl; looBenlng the hand nnt, it can be 
turned round and shifted hoilzantally into any deHired poHition. This 
ia an ineipenaive appliance of extensive nee, and ehonld be in everj 

I amatenr workshop. After havingr oat out the Y grooves, whiob 




ehoaia bo very sharply and deo e vely bnt not deeply ont, tafcs what 
is called a matting poneh star or chequer pnnoh which can be had 
at any good tool shop and naing a hammer strike it nto the wood, 
first gxjing all down near the V grooTe on one side bnt conatftntly 
twirling the punch ronnd bo aa to vary the directioB of the mat or 
oheqner. Then do the same all along the other V groove, so as to 
I get the edgea neatly defined and lastly carry the proceaa over Uie 
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rest of the space between the two beads. This will throw up the 
beads by depressing the wood between them, and, in addition, this 
chequered or diapered surface will throw up in relief the beading 
which has eyentually to be either rounded and papered smooth, or, if 
preferred, left flat ; but, in the latter case, it should be left wider, 
and not merely as a narrow bead. Success in this matted work 
depends on striking the punch equally hard each time and turning it 
about after each stroke. The diapered part will then be equally 
deep all over. It should not look battered and broken, but merely 
as a sunk pattern of even grain. 

The inside, shaded with lines, if similarly worked, which may be the 
case as it will have a good effect whether blacked subsequently or left 
the natural colour of the wood, should be diapered with a fine punch or 
one of a different pattern. I prefer this flat part worked with much finer 
stars or indentations, and given altogether a more fiat eyen look than the 
band between the outside headings. This part may, indeed, be left quite 
smooth, but, if so, it should be somewhat lowered, and this is not easy 
to manage neatly, as it has to be worked with a chisel after running a Y 
tool round the smaller beads surrounding the round holes. There is no 
easier way to lower a surface where carving is partially employed than to 
use the matting punch. This same frame, after it has been worked thus, 
may have any part gilt with Judson's Gold Paint. If this is to be done, 
ebony stain all over the inside flat, and gild the small headings and 
the whole width of the outer frame — i.e., the two beads and diapered 
interval between them. The beads can be then rubbed bright by means 
of a gilder's agate burnisher, leaving the dull gold diaper between. 
Properly speaking, gilding should, however, be laid upon a weU prepared 
ground to prevent it from sinking into the wood, such as a coating of 
size and plaster of Paris, or " filling,'' as it is called, which wiU destroy 
the absorbent nature of the wood. Judson's Gold Paint, will, however, 
stand well without this if painted on tolerably thickly. It is a very 
valuable addition indeed to the stock of the amateur frame maker. 
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CHAPTER IV, 



OXFOBD FBAMSS. 

Cutting Bebates — Cutting Out and Masking the Stbips 
— Chamfering the Babs — Fitting Fbamb Togetheb — 
Eppeotive Deooeations. 

MiTSED frames are very inexpenBiTe, and oomparatively easy to make, 
and 80 well suited to amateurs, who will find in tbem a capital field for 
the ezerdse of their skill and taste. An Oxford frame is, howeyer, 
of more complicated construction, and requires more time than an 
ordinary mitred frame, and also needs a tool, which the latter does not, 
to cut the rebate. 

For a frame about 12in. by lOin., or 14in. by 18in., four strips are 
necessary, lin. thick and i^in. wide. They will be edge up, and a great 




Fig. 17. Carpenter's Gauge. 



part even of this will be bevelled off, so as to make the frame look light ; 
for if made thicker, it is sure to look clumsy and heavy. The strips 
having to be cut from a board of the necessary thickness, the latter will 
have to be marked by setting a carpenter's gauge to the width, in this 
case, a shade over ^in., to allow for planing. The carpenter's gauge may 
be modified by constructing it like Fig. 17, which shows the gauge on a 
larger scale. Fig. 18 illustrates the same in actual use. It is made of 
two pieces of hard wood, being a plain squared block, and (A) a longer 
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piece of similar stuff, with a slot in it to take the sorew, npon which it 
slides stiffly. At the end is a ronnd hole for a pencU or for a ontter, and 
this is held in place by a small damping screw, seen at B. A cutting 
gange would, of oonrse, hare an adjastable blade in lien of the marking 
pencil or point, and snoh a gange is almost indispensable for constraoting 
these Oxford frames, although I have now and then cnt the rebate ?rith 
a chisel. 



H 




Fia. 18. MASKixra akd CuTTisa Gaugx. 



Snpposing the strips to be oat out and accurately planed to the^ 
length required, two for the sides, and the other two for the top and 
bottom, the next thing to do is to mark and cut the notches by which 
they are fitted together. Fig. 19 (A and B) show this, the cuts 
being sawn half through each with a tenon saw and the interyening bit 
removed with a chisel. As the projecting ends. A, B, C, D (Fig. 20) of 
the long side strips will usually haye to be of equal length, they should 
be marked together, laying the square across them both, as seen at C of 
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— {.«., if one of the loi^ pieoea piojeot* more tluui the other, or if one 
aide of the fnine ahom more of Baeh piojeotioii than the other. 

Some little eeioBtuiae In enttiTig uid m^kin^ the stripB mttj be 
obtained bf tudng e sawing and matkiiig' block like Fig. 21. A pisoe of 
Bqaared wood, A, ia wrewed to a board, m in making the mitre bloek 
already deaoribed, and a aaw ant is made at right angles aoroaa it to aoeh 
a depth only aa the notohea will be reqnirtd in the atiipa. Thla inaniea 




their baing all oat 1« die same depth. The piece. A, ahoold, theiefoie, be 
}aet aa deep as the atrips to be aawn, gay, lin. ; D is a olamp bj which to 
affix the whole to the benoh. The holea, B, aie^foi atopa or pina agunat 
whiob to abnt the enda of the atripi, ao that the aaw ont in each may be 
at eiaotl; the «ame diatanoa from the end. . By ihifting the pins, this 
diatanoe can be vaded to anit frames of Taiione aixes ; D will form alao a 
planin? atop naefnl for the pieoea to abnt agiunat for planing or ohiselling 
the chamfers. The olamp can be bonght at almost any ironmonger' a, and 




at alt tool ahope, and will be often handy for many other pnrpoaea. Hmm 
are now aold, aome «aat iron onea made in America and imported by 
Chnrohill of Finabnry, and olhera, at la. or la. 6d. each, with a range 
from abont 4in. 

The drawing. Fig. 22, lepreaenta a mitre block of a somewhat diflarent 
eonabrnotim to thoae already giren, and appeara to have the adTantage 
when deaired of holding the atrips while they are being aawnt The 
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' uiBtbod is kIbo flbowa of originating' or Betting ont correotly the lina in 
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For tlie latter 



e pencil linog (A. A) are drawn on the block b; m 



the saw iecf , t 
porpose ti 

the Bqnaro at the eajne distance apart as the width of the blanlt of wood, 
thus forming a trne square. The diagonal C ia the line for the bbw kerf 
for mitred jointH. In thia block a projeotinfr tongue of metal or hard 
iTood (preferably the latter), to Bare the saw teeth, ia made b; inaetting 
a piece between the two halves of the block, or in a deep groove, eo as to 
hold it quite firml;, and thl^ oarriea two clamping eciews, as ehowc. 
When it ia not oonaideced neoessary to hold the sttipa by thaae, the work 
-can be laid on the top of the projecting ehelf , and the aaw naed oa before ; 
bot, if ooneidered desirable, the strips can be laid on the lower board and 
ecrewed fast. This mitring block, however, would be mare difSoult to 
make, and the advantage over the aimplor form ia not very great. 

In cutting out the notches by which the stripa are to be halved 
together, always have them rather a tight fit, so as to form a very close 
Beat joint, and do not nndercat it in the least. If too tight, however, the 
pieoes will be certain to break off when fitted and diiven np cloae. The 
block, Fig. SI, or one of tbe others for sawing at right angles, will inBore 
the truth of cat at these camera by preventing onderctittiiig, or the 
contrary. When pnt together the pieces should he quite finah on both 
■idea, whioh will only be the case it the notch is made in each piece to 
exactly half the thioknesa of the stuff. How all this, npou which in n 
great meaaoie the eicallence of the work dependa, is evidently more 
difficult than sawing and fitting together mitred work ; bnt, on the other 
hand, when in place, the several pieces are securely retained while the 
glne ia drying, without any need of clamping or tying them. 

Having notohed the frame together, the position of the rebate to take 
the picture, glosa, and back will be seen. We oannot get ont the mitre 
by the ordinary plane, bocanae it has to end abmptly at tbe cornara, and 
ia not carried on to the ends of the projecting pieces at tbe auglea. It 
might bo so worked if it were not that it would canae a notch at their 
extremities. It mnat, therefore, end at the inside angles of the frame 
where the strips fit together. The beat way to make this rebate is to nae 
a. cutting gauge, a cotter taking the place of tbe pencil or point used in 
a marking gauge. Fig. 19 will serve to explain this pact of the work. 
The dotted Una ahowa the conrae of the gauge, and the ahaded end danotea 
the piece that has to be wholly removed. The gauge will, like a knife, 
cat cleanly two linea, as dotted, and a chisel will remove the stuff ; or >• 
broader edged gauge, made to work tike a narrow plane, may take tlie 
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and ont with a chisel alone, or with a penknife, to mark and partly ont 
the boundary lines ; but it is slow work, and a gange is easy to use and 
easy to make. If the frame is very light I should be inclined to mark 
out the notches by which to halve it together, and then mark and out the 
rebate before sawing the notches, as these so weaken it that it may get 
broken in cutting the rebate. This sort of thing often occurs in carpentry, 
the work which would be naturally done last being done first. Such are 
mere questions of expediency. In any case it is well to consider well, 
before commencing to work, what will be likely to proye the best and 
most convenient order of proceeding. Amateurs generally neglect this in. 
their hurry to get the work to look ship-shape. Fig. 19 B shows the 
rebate completely cut. 

Fig. 23 shows one comer of an Oxford frame fitted together in order to 
display the usual mode of decorating by chamfering the bars to take oft 
the otherwise heayy appearance of them. Upon success in this a great 
deal depends. There are mechanical appliances to fit to the lathe to 
expedite the performance of this part of the work, but there is not much 
real difficulty in dispensing with all contrivances and using gauge and 
chisel only, finishing, if necessary, with a half round file and fine sand- 
paper. First mark with a gauge the two longitudinal lines which are to 
form the boundary, and cross these at right angles to show exactly tho 
position of the portions to be left square between the chamfers. Mark, 
also, in a similar way the depth of the chamfer, using the gauge set to the 
same depth as at first. Lay the strip upon the bench against the planing 
stop, or seize it in the jaws of a vice, properly protecting it from damage 
by wood, card, or paper packing. Now take a sharp chisel and a mallet, 
and, turning the bevel downwards, strike it in where the chamfer is to 
end, holding the chisel at the necessary angle, so as, if possible, to make 
one dean cut and finish it without needing a second. Do this at each 
end, and then, ?rith gentle strokes, get out the rest nearly to line, so that 
at last you have but to pare off a thin slice to complete the job. The 
bevels may possibly, but ought not to, require a touch of file and paper ; 
but the grand thing to aim at is a dean sharp edge and the nice sub- 
sidence into a straight line of the curved portions at the ends of the 
bevels. It is plain that a thick revolving cutter like a circular saw would, 
if properly arranged, do the work perfectly, and a small spokeshave 
finely set would, no doubt, answer ; but, on the whole, the mallet and 
chisel, simple old-fashioned affairs as they are, answer perfectly in 
practised hands. 

After the chamfers are finished it only remains to glue the frame 
together, dean off and polish (if desired), first putting on at the comers 
imitation nail heads, which axe either of ebony or painted black. The 
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[diBli or TBmUh ia quite a matter of taite, and for priiiti of rell^ona 
Hnbjeots ii, I tiiink, well omitted. If, however, it ia deaired to poliali 
01 vamisli, a OD&t ot size or thin ^Ine ia to be brnelied on and well 
worked into the pores with & stiff short-liaired bmah, and anffered to 
dry thoroughly. The aniface i> then mbbad down with Biaaa paper, aod 
I the Tomiah — ookTatniah — applied, &nd,if found neoessuy, repented when 




I dry. For my own part, I tiiink a epecial charm attaehea to nnpoliahed 
P <wk, and at moat a little beeawax mbbed on and poiiehed by fiiotion 
wfth a bit of flannel ia aU that Beema neoeesary. Of eourae, Oxford 
fiamea can be gilded of ebcniaDd, or otherwiae treated to snlt all taatea. 
fJbonised bevcla, or a atrip of g:ilding jnst round the eight line of the 
piotnre, will improve theao tramea when nsed for watec-ooloura, and the 
. wholly gilt ones have a baadaome appearance in a drawing room. Bat, 
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^thOQgli of rimilat pattom, thaia can It^rdly he o^Ied Oxford frMUflt, 
u Uie lUHua originated in thi« it^rle of pUin oak fmns Eoi movatinc 
Mored mbjeota, and to ■aah thejmn at fint oon&utd. To moont in 
them Baali inlijeota aa sportuig printa (alQiongli ana aonLetiiniea meeta 
iritli them bo framed) ia whcJl; out of taate. 

Tlio deooiation of an Oxford btuno propeily ao called ilioald nn- 




Bbhu] Decobiiioeh. 



donlited^ be inoh aa in no degree to altei its oIiaraoteT o 

eemitj of the outline. Henoe there U an obieation to r 

(idea initead ol fonoing them with gharply defined borelled edgea. 

Tho idmplaat additlona are, peihapa, ahielda with emblamaiio mmogiama 

or derieea, oi with ooata of arma if t^ anbjeot to be framed ia not of 

a MOied oharaoter (aee Fig. 24, A B). Thia ia a fiame with an inoida 
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it of pUin gilding. The gilding is often piclcod ant with Termilliaa 
or other bright Dolanr upon the Bhields, bnt in this, Bigain, the Bdmia- 
sibility of coloar upon oak !B, 1 think, qneBtionsblo. The general 
character of fnmitnre or GttingB, or framog of oak, Bhonld, I think, 
be Q claEBioal aerority of ontUne and masgiyo, bat not heavy, design. 

Carting may ba of any degroo of riohness and beanty, bnt any appraaoh 
to what we know as mere ptettiaeea, whether in form or colonr, seema 
ont of place and out of harmony. The wholly gilt frame ia different-, 
here we have work pnrposely deaorated bo aa to conceal the material 
of whioh it is made, and intended of itgelf to aerre aa a deooration 
of the room in whioh it is hnngr, and, therefore, the combination of 
ooloDT with gilding is perfectly in aaaordance with the general ohjeot 
and design. In reapeot to the oak frame, diaper or work done aa 
deacribed with a matting pnneh, to throw np the Bhiolda or raised parts 
of the woik, will look vary well. I have bo pictured the ehielda tbem- 
Belvea on the frame at Fig. SI. These shields, althongh they onght 
to be cat in the solid, will soldam bo ao in reality, bat the pioae roughly 
ahaped will be glaed on and then naderoni, so aa to become nnited 
with the wood nnderneath it, and the plain surface afterwaida ^iahed. 
A mere thin ahield, evidently glned on, will never look well. If the 
ahield ia let in, aa seen at D, and the back roonded off and nndercnt 
properly, it will look hb if made from the solid material of the frame. 
A compariaon of one ao made with one having flat ahields atnck on 
woald at once show the oomparatlvely poor and mean appsaranoa of the 
latter. 

A shield is often more effective when it forms a raised portion of the 
aqnars or parallelogram left between the chamfered parts of the frame, 
aa ahown in Fig. 24, E. In snch position it may bo glned on without 
deteriorating from the effect, bnt in this oase it doea not overlap, and it 
would be impoBsible to Bay whether or not it waa cut in one piece with 
the square part nnder It. There is here, therefore, no need to nnderont 
it, and it Bhonld atand np -,'.in. or more, according to the size of frame 
upon which it is formed. If cut from the solid it becomea necessary 
to aaw ont the atoff as before in atripa, bat to make them wider and 
thicker, and then again to saw thaaa down between the aevoral ahialdB 
or aquare porta — or rather, to work them with saw and mallet and chiael. 
This ia tedioua work, and if, therefore, we con save it, it is well to do ao. 
Workmen uaaally employ the quickest method. 

The qneation haa often been asked by amatanra whether it is not 
poaaibla by aoma rotating cutter or other to do the chamfering work, and 
■ava time and labonr that mast otherwise be expended Qpoa it. Th<r 
(eal quBjtion ia whether it is worth while to provide Buch spparatna 
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when, perliapB, a dozen frames at most will be made. For a factory it 
would be Tastly different, and some Bach apparatus might be used with 
manifest adrantage. We haye, howerer, now so many amatenrs in 
posaession of lathes who like to make themselyes nniyersal carpenters 
and joiners that I here give, for their benefit, the principles of con- 
stmction which will goide them, and two forms of ontter for this kind 
of work. 

If a section of the required moulding is sketched, as in Fig. 25, 
where is delineated that of the Oxford frame, it will be eyident that we 
can carry on the lines until we get an outline of the edge of a rcTolving 
cutter, or pair of cutters, which only need to be mounted upon a spindle, 
and set in rapid revolution, while the strip placed on a platform is 
slowly carried forward underneath, either by hand or by mechanical 
agency. If the teeth round the cutters are kept sharp, and sufficient 
speed given, the result will be a smooth moulding, in shape the counter- 
part of their edges. By these simple means the long strips of moulding, 
hand railing, grooved and rebated stuff, required by the trade, are pro- 
duced, and the planed flooring and other flat boards likewise depend on 
the action of similar rotatory cutters. But for work like the present 
(^lindrical cutters are too costly, owing to the difficulty of forming and 
sharpening their teeth, and, therefore, instead of these, flat pieces of 
steel, of suitable width, are mounted in a slot in a bar, the cutting edge 
shaped like the required moulding. These, if driven at a very high 
speed, are found to answer i>erfectly. B, C, D, of this Fig. 25 repre- 
sent a single flat cutter of this kind, clamped by a single screw in a 
slot in the bar 0. The wood must be arranged to slide on a flat bed, 
and to advance very slowly, while the speed of the cutter cannot be too 
high. If the material is moved forward too fast, the rotation of the 
cutter will be stopped at once, especially if it is set far out to cut a 
deep chamfer, as shown. 

I have illustrated this process to explain the nature of such apparatus, 
rather than to recommend it for general use in Oxford frame making. 
The latter needs but a little care and patience, and can be well and 
speedily manufactured by hand tools alone. Small revolving cutters are 
nevertheless of great use, especially in moulding and shaping metals, 
and being small, and consequently not projecting much &om the bar in 
which they are fixed, they do not vibrate and serrate the material, 
which these blades used on wood are apt to do. In fact, machine-made 
mouldings frequently show the jar and vibration to which the cutter was 
subject, and require to be rectified by a few strokes of an ordinary 
moulding plane, to give them a satis&ctory finish. The smaller the 
•utter the less the vibration, and (for wood) the higher its speed th& 
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er will bs tlie oat. The m&Ln Beorat ia hutd tool-work is to bava 
I the ohiulfi and pluieg aa keen aa nzora, Dot only tree from the aliglitBat 
f> tiotoh, bnt fclao intensBly slurp, beoanee tUg will prselade tbe neoeasity 




of naing the amatenr'a frienci, gluaH paper, whioh, althongh it may impart 
a dead Bmooth Hurface to tha work, ie pretty oflrtaia to ronnd off al! 
anglea, and thus spoil the effect of an otherwise well defined monldiiiK. 
It cannot ba wholly diapenaed witb, bat whererer not abaolntely 
r, it ahonld be carefnlly avoided. 
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BAMBOO OB JAPANESE WOBZ FBAKES. 

Turning Woop to Imitate Bamboo — ^Pitting Oobnebs op 
Japanese Fbames — ^Making Double Bamboo Fbame with 
Gold Mat — Eppeotive Deoobation. 

Wb have now to pass on to frames of a yery similar kind so far as 
-oonstmofcion is conoemed, bnt which are formed partly by the lathe, 
«nd are called bamboo frames or Japanese work, although made now in 
Yast numbers at exactly such distance from Japan as London happens 
to be. Bamboo work proper is, of course, to be had in almost any 
•quantity and at a yery cheap rate, but in the country some substitute 
must be found, and that substitute is generally ash or deal stained to a 
pale yellow tint and yariegated with dashes and spots of darker colour. 
To make the imitation perfect the lathe is called into requisition in order 
-to round the pieces and imitate the joints always present at intervals 
upon the bamboo. The appearance of a piece of wood worked to the 
proper form is shown in Fig. 26, which, I suppose, Mr. Buskin would 
•call idealised bamboo, but it is sufficiently imitatiTe of the real thing to 
pass muster in furniture, whether for chair or table legs, the framing* of 
screens, or pictures. Each section is marked by a small groove out with 
a gouge, and each intermediate space is then hollowed somewhat, as 
shown, and turned smooth with gouge and chisel. Glass cloth may be 
used here, because it is not necesary to maintain sharp edges, which, 
indeed, are not present in the natural plant. This same pattern is often 
used, and the small hollows glided, while the intermediate parts are 
ebonised, and for this work nothing will answer so well as Stephen's 
black stain and Judson's gold paint. But when so coloured, there of 
course remains no semblance of bamboo ; the work merely becomes of 
an ornamental character, and falls under the category of ordinary 
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phniitiire. It is, nerartheleas, of a neat aharaoter, and tor Bome Bnbjeats 
■nitable foT nie as a piotore frame. 

The mode of fitting togetber the comers of fcames of b, Japanese 
oliaracteF ia similar to that desciibed for Oxford tranies ; liot the rebBte is 
not ao easjtoont, nnd, owing to the alternate ridgee and hollows, it LsalBO 
leas easy to mark a line opon the wood. It can neTeTtbeless be done by 




I a little oontrivance. Ona waj, and the eimpleat, is to work ae a maohinill! 
doea nith a soritiing block. Lay the turned atrip on a flat anrfaoe, 
1 aecare it by diiTing a nail at each end, bo that it will net slip nor 
roll oyer in the least. Take a block of wood (Fig. 27, B), and bore a 
hole throngh it at the neccagary height to receive a pencil, or faeten 
the pencil by two wire etaples on the top of each block ; or nae a real 
aoribing bloob (but the pencil is better on white wood). All yon have 
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noir to do i> to slide Uiu blook along the bench, keej^ng tha penoil La 
oontMt witb the Tork, and it wDl go into the hoUowe, monnt the ridgei, 
and iteiks b atraight line u it tnTonee aiong. Yon am eren msks 
jonr hand do h well by holding the pendl ttiffly, oloaing the flat and 
eliding it ateadily along ; and the hand, being eiutia and yielding, wiU 
oftan do the irork better, withont danger of breaking the point of 
Am pendl. Having thna drawn one ot the lines, looaen (he naila whioh 
Iidld Mm wot^ and roll it orei nntil the eoriber will be at the right plaoe 
for the other line ; Ui«a rsfii it, and repeat the prooew. Ton «an now, 
with a fine braaa-baoked aaw and obiiel, ont ont Ute rebate, working 
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oarefnlly, and guarding aguntt any aoeidental chipping c 
the wood. 

The ordinary tenon law, or eren mitre aaw, ia too ooane lor very fine 
wtk like tUe ; but yon can get a anialler artiale at tool ahopa, almilar 
to D, the WW being made with a tang like that of a chisel, which is fitted 
into a ettaight-timed handle. By heating and bendii^ this rather 
more ont ol the horizontal line, as in E, the hand will be kept well aboTe 
Hie work, and a aaw cat oan be eaaHy mode aloi^r tha marked line, 
and stopped at the point where the notoh ia made to halve the frame 
together. With the rebate thni ont, the aeotion of any one of the pieces 
werUd be like F, only the rebate is not carried to the eitcemity. Thii 
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le kind of frame will look well made with a gilt mat ; and in aneh oaae 
the Tebate will be la the mutj, the ronnd bars need not be bo cat 
onb Fleine a. flat, and glue on the mat after it has been oat and fitted 
togetber bo that it will bo like G. Obaarve that onl; esDiigh ia planed to 
enable the mat to take its bearing, so that on looking at the frame as it 
hangs this flat may not bo obaervable. Here, again, the flat is not to 
go beyond the mat, beoaaBe the projecting parte, a b, ace to be kept 
roimd. Beal bamboo work is not general); put tagetber with naJle, bnt 
I pegB, and is bonnd with strips of eanc, or portions of the ribs of 
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the leaTes. This may be done in addition to the nails and glne, and, if 
the bands are veiy neat, tQiey will act as an ornament. A frame lite 
ibis ebonised, with gilding where the imitation joints are, and with a 
gilded mat insido, will look well in any drawing-room, and will trnit 
prints or water oolonra. 

A still handiomer frame is shown in the next Ggnre (Fig. 28), the 

bamboo work being hero made donble, which has a tbcj light and 

elegant appearance. The mat ia bete fitted within the inside frame Only, 

[ fent may he made to fill also the epace between the two strips of bamboo 
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work. In snoh case I shonld plane a flat on both, and 'fix them to 
the mat with glne, aided with a few needle points. These are sold on 
purpose for this kind of work, and for fixing gilt moulding round the 
oomioes of rooms, as also for many other purposes of similar character. 
But snch a frame so fitted will need special care, or the mat will not be 
true with the outline of the bamboo work. Nor do I thmk that it will 
look as well with the mat so placed as with the bamboo work left open, 
as shown here. In constructing snch a frame, make it as if a single 
one first, fitting A A and B B, the latter having been first rebated to 
hold the mat, and notched properly at a & before being put together. 
Then add the outer strips of bamboo work. This will be found far 
easier than working the double frame together. The inner simple 
frame when thus made will be securely held, each piece in its proper 
place, and the outer strips can be yery easily fitted without fear of their 
getting displaced during the process of drying. The space between the 
outer and inner frames may be filled with auy light work if desired. 
Fretwork may look well for this purpose, or mere turned bars standing 
across from frame to frame at intervals, but these should not be too 
numerous, say, one at each second joint of the bamboo work. 

It will be noticed that just at the comer the crossing of the bars of 
this frame forms a square, the intervals between the joints of the bamboo 
being much shorter than they are in other parts. This is done purposely^ 
as the effect is better when completed, and it is easy when the pieces 
are beiog turned in the lathe to make special arrangements for this. 
But let me warn my readers that they measure not from joint to joint 
— i, e., not each bit — in setting out the work, but from notch to notch in 
the first place — that is, to the real joints, the half lapped parts by which 
the whole is fitted together. Thus, let L M (Fig. 26), represent one of 
the sawn strips to be subsequently rounded and shaped in the lathe. 
Begin by marking it with the two half-lap points, D, just as if you 
intended it for an ordinary Oxford frame, and at this part leave the 
wood square if you like, to take, eventually, little ebony nail-heads, 
which are meant partly to relieve the frame and partly to appear as if 
real nails were holding it together. Then, a little way on each side, 
place the first of the turned joints, and divide the remaining part at 
pleasure ; but do not have too many of these joints, as they look better 
when tolerably far apart. Always proceed thus in such matters, marking 
first the main divisions and leaving all minor details till afterwards. 
If you should chance to get some of the latter of unequal size, it will 
often be hardly noticeable ; but if the main divisions are not true, the 
whole frame wUL be out of square and utterly spoilt. Hence I have 
directed the markings first of the half-lapped joints, and then, as a 
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•eoondacy matter, the diTiaon of the remainder by the tnmed hoUows, 

«> ^f «i /• 
The joints of these lighter frames need not be nailed, as glne properly 

used ought to be sufficient, and will be so if the fitting is aooorate* 
Kails haye a knack of going in a wrong direction and splitting the wood, 
and, in spite of all care, are not always to be depended on. But glne 
must be used judiciously, or it will be of no service. It must never be 
thicker than cream or fresh-run honey, must always be as hot as possible, 
and the wood to which it is to be applied must be also heated. If 
the glue, on being brushed on, is chilled, it will dry in thick dots, 
which actually force the joint open instead of holding it closely together. 
All that can be pressed out, moreover, in putting work together is thus 
to be got rid of, so as to leave the actual surfaces almost in contact, 
there being only a thin yamish of glue between them. Where glueing is 
extensively used the room devoted to the work is kept at a high tempera- 
ture, and the parts to be united are fdso made hot ; the result is that the 
work thus treated will only come apart by the actual tearing asunder of 
the fibres of the wood. Glue is, in fact, one of the most adhesive and 
powerful of cements, but it must be used as stated, and it is for want of 
these precautions that cheap work falls apart, and that so much of an 
amateur's joinery shares a similar fate. 
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CABVED Ain> FBETWOBK F&AMBS. 

Fastening Open Wobk Deoobation to Frame — Tools Nboes- 

SABT FOB OABVINa AND FbETWOBK — FbETWOBK DbSIQNS 

OuTTma Out — Carved and Fbetwobk Designs, 

Open work may be arranged all round the ontside of a mitred frame, in 
the manner shown in Fig. 29. To fasten it, a rebate can be mn ronnd 
the frame, so as to bring both this and the plain part to a level snrfaoe ; 
and if the frame is yeneered and this outer work out out of the solid of 
similar wood, iin. or fin. thick, and the whole is worked up together and 
polished or varnished, a handsome and highly ornamental frame will 
result, which yet from simplicity of design will not so oatch the eye as 
to withdraw attention from the picture. If, on the other hand, elaborate 
carving is introduced, which is worth close examination for its own 
intrinsio excellence, the attention must of necessity be divided between 
it and the painting. No mistake is more common than this. Carving 
should be so introduced as a means of decoration that the eye may be 
oonoentrated upon its beauties. A carved sideboard or mantel shelf, or 
cathedral stall, will illustrate my meaning. We are not here called upon 
to admire the thing itself, which is merely of value for its utility, and 
would be equally so if phun. We are, therefore, left free to devote our 
entire attention to the decoration — in this case the carved work. But 
a picture is itself an object whose value depends on its various excel- 
lencies and beauty, and we ought not to have our attention taken oft it 
by an elaborately carved frame, and, indeed, the more beautiful the latter 
is the more is it out of place. 

It is astonishing how public taste has varied in this simple matter of 
picture frames, but the general feeling is in favour of something hand- 
some, yet free from florid ornamentation. As a frame necessarily pre- 
sents a mass of gilding several inches wide, and proportionately deep, it 
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the mouldings also Btamped with a ghaUaw pattern of some kind, jaat ■ 
enough to relieie the Satceaa of Bnifaoe, by canaing lights and Bhadowi 
and iuBide this, seit to the picture, a 1]road mat without an; snch deo( 
ration, becanae thig is in aloee aantaot vrith the bordere of the painting. . 
Tliia is beyond donbt the beat Brraceement. Whether the monldinp 1 
shonld be snob aa to recede from the piatnre and render il 




prominent, or nhetherthe frame should bo bo, is a matter yet undeoided, 
and depends in a great measnre on the sabject of the piotnie. I bars 
before me a fine life-eize portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence in its original 
frame, S^in. in depth, witbont any plain mat, the baokgronnd very dark, 
as was then uanal ; and I think a mat or a receding montding wonld cot 
bare so good an sffeet, besides giving the idea of a modernised old master. 
The deep frame and heaiy monlding canse strong shadows, which are in 
imiaon with those of the pictnre, the fignre being clotbed, i 
black Telvat. 
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Fretwork, oombined with oarring or otherwiae, is of great use in frame- 
malring when there are no saoh artistio objections to it as those already 
stated. A oarved frame or a fretwork frame is perfectly allowable for 
prints, photographs, and axohitectntal subjects ; and the design of snoh 
may, if well considered, lend effect to the picture. It is by means of the 
fretsaw that most of the open work is done. It mnst be confossed, never- 
tfaeless, that fretwork is tedions, and requires indomitable patience and 
ceaseless care, as it may be easily fractured when perhaps a great deal 
of labour has been spent ui>on it. A false cut, too, may fatally mar an 
otherwise handsome and well executed pattern. 

Nothing really worth doing is easy of accomplishment, and the pic- 
ture-frame maker must bow to the requirements of the* work which he 
Toluntarily undertakes. If proper care is exercised success is certain, 
and success carries with it its own reward. Happily, a yery small 
addition to the stock of tools will supply all that is necessary, the main 
additions being the' saw frame (of wood or steel), with a dosen saws, a 
drill stock, and a couple of drills, two or three small files and a screw 
clamp, and what is called a horse to rest the wood upon during the 
operation of sawing ; fine sandpaper and polishing material complete 
the outfit. The saw is, in fact, the only addition to the picture-frame 
tools already specified, as the drill, clamp, &o., are generally in stock 
in an amateur's workshop. 

It may be expected that I should say a word about the sawing appa- 
ratus, because there are hand fretsaws and machines of yarious patterns, 
some of the latter being almost drawing-room machines. A great deal 
may be done with the handsaw, now usually made with a steel frame, 
but sometimes with a wooden one. The work is, of course, more tedious, 
and there is also to be encountered the difficulty of keeping the tool 
quite perpendicular to the surface of the wood, so as neither to undercut 
or h&rei it. Tins difficulty is at once met and ayoided in the machine^ 
beoause the saw, rigidly stretched, oscillates in a direction perpendicular 
to the table upon which the wood is placed. The rapidity of the strokes 
of the saw is, of course, considerably greater, and as the machine is worked 
li>y the foot, both hands are at liberty to turn about the stuff in all direc- 
tions. The process is, indeed, reyersed, because with the handsaw the 
wood is held in a damp and the saw made to follow the lines of the 
pattern, whereas in the other case it is the material which is shifted, an^ 
this often makes it difficult at first to substitute the machine for the 
handsaw after the workman has become used to the latter, and to moye a 
tolerably large bit of work in all directions upon the table is not theo- 
xeticaDy so easy as to turn about a thin saw, with a blade like a bit of 
flattened wire. Practically, howeyer, the foot machine proyes so rapid 
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BO mnah more muutgHible that it is generollf preferred. 
would be to oammesoe with a band fretun netil it ii 
whether the work i» quite eoagODial to the taate, far I have known a 
reall; uioe maohine to ba bought, need, perhapi, a doiao times, and then 
laid aside, patienae and peraaveranoe not being forthooming to the 
degree reqniaite to inenre sDooeaB. The himdaawB cost from 3a. Gd. to 
8a. 6d., and there are aome eren cheaper, but it is nseleaa to porohaae 
one with too email a frame, as it eo tenibl; limits the size of work. 

There ia, next, a pretty little handworked machine at 1-s. Gd., by the 
Britannia Company, of Coloheater, which is rapid in work and olamps to 
any table. One hand is alone at liberty, however, as tbe wheel baa to 
ta tcmed with the other. I haTe one of these ; bat the saw, being 
held by one end only, iri aeorcoly fonnd etifi enocgh, althoagh it is 
anpported at the bacic by a, littJe leather disc, against which it worka 
as it goes up and down. It is. nevertheless, the neatest aod hondieet 
portable fret machine that I have met with. Neit come the throo-l^ged 
onea at ITa. (id., made by aeveral firms, both EngUah and American, 
and in these the saw, held by both ondj, is tightly atrained. Others are 
made to fit apoH the lathe, so as to render the lathe flywheel available M 
the driver ; while in others the machine taw for tbe foot is the fonnda- 
tion, and to this is clamped or oaat a amall lathe bed, with miniatore 
poppeta and band rest. 

I bava one fault to find with all fret.aawing maohineB : The aaw 
table, whieh is generally of a oiioolar form, ia not nearly large enongh. 
Admitting, as the actual arms of the saw nay do, work of ISin. and 
Dpwarda, the saw table npoo which it Is to rest is often not 6in. in dia- 
meter. The greater part of the work, conseqnently, overhangs it, and as 
this gradually gets weaker as the catting goes on, it has no effiaient sup- 
port, and is very apt to get broken. Besides this, it is a great nniaonce to 
have to hold work with the hands when only a few inohea of it rest on the 
HiLW table, and it is diffionlt to keep it level npon the latter. Far better 
ia it to contrive a aaw machine with table ae large aa the largest work 
that can be got ender the arms of the saw, nor oontd I ever see any 
ceasoQ for having a smaller one. In fact, for oomfort, 1 would bava a 
table allowing my elbows as well as tbe work a resting place, and tbta 
would add considerably to tbe eteady movement of it under tbe aaw. I 
woald advise do one to bay a cumbination tool. If a lathe is wanted, get 
one; if a sawing machine, bay a sawing machine, which then need not 
be contracted in size or so modified in detail ae to spoil it for its own 
proper work. 

Fretwork designs are now sold (see Chnrohill's list, of Wilson-street, 
Finsbnry) so eiqoisite aa to render it qoite snperfiaoas to attempt enok 
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pcodnotioiM. Some Atnarioui pattwtu m» like 1am work— diSonlt, of 
aanne, to ontin pniportioa to Xbmx elaboration, but when ont, and well 
ant, ceally omunental, moA. fit (or uiy drkwlng room in the kingdom. 
OUmt* we pnbliihed b; -nuioiu tod-«hope, bat I bare ioen none w> 
beaatlfnl u Umm, whioh are, I beliera, imported from Aaeiioa. They 
•le, naonorei, of all ahapea and for all pniposaa — oard tiaji, pipe raoki, 
bookahelrea, brackets, book bays, clock face*, pictoze framei, and ereiy 
other oonoeiTabla reqniaite amenable to thii atyls of doooratioi]. 




a HoitsK Clufk 



To begin with hand sawing. The Ont thii« ia to aaonre Uie wood in a 
bvomahle poution. It may be held npriBbt, in tiie ohiipa of a oarrer'a 
vIm, 01 horiEODtally upon the horee, i.e., a kind of locked toble, here 
d (Fig. 30) . If held hoiizonteUy, tha hone is clamped, io m to 
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I orerhang the table o 



benoh, a BmuU u 



IT olamp being the beat 



not clampijd or taitenad tc 
laid upon it and held by the hand, bo that its poaition may be varied. 
to aooommodata it to the saw. The taeth of the gaw maet point towards 
the handle, irhit^b ia always held underneath the work, so as to cat Lt by 
A downward pall. The saw frame (Piff. 31) ia vary high abova the saw. 
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r but naiTow tha other my, in order to olear a good-sized piece of irood, 
and the pattern moat be well considered and measured before beginnin^r 
iio cnt it, to see if it is possible to work the saw in the central 
portioaa without the tranie eoming- in Dontact with the outside. Bnt 
in moet aaw frames yon can reverse the teeth of the hlude to face the 
top of the frame, and olao in some it is possible to set tha blade bo 
that the teeth shall point sidewaya ; but genetally it will be most 
eonveniont to face them downwards, as in other aawa. There are many 
made with hard wood framea, whioh are very light in hand, and thsae 
alaa admit full-eiied work. The saw handle, Jiowever, ia cot quite 
in a line with the aaw blade, whioh to some pereons cendera it mora 
difficnlt to UBB, and by far the greater nnmher, if they employ a 
handsaw at all, use tboae with bright steel frames, now obtainable in 
almoat any town in the kingdom at 5a. or lie. There is, at an; rate, 
one BTOat luiurj in all those fretsaws — namely, that they never 
tequire to be sharpened. They are so cheap that a blunted One 
may be east aside at once ; and, indeed, it ia pTobable that a blade 
will he broken long before it has time to get blunt. The saws con be 
had with ooarae or fine teeth, the former being preferable with any 
wxKid that will allow of quiok cutting, but some bard woods need 
the fine-toothed aawa. 
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It always seems a waste of time to use a fine saw when a coarse 
one will do the work, and I have seen some fine patterns cut with a 
common keyhole saw, gronnd a little narrower near the point. If 
the wood is to be polished, this had better be done before cntting,. 
as polish nibbed or brushed on subsequently is sure to get into the 
narrow comers and to form thick lines upon all the edges of the 
stuff. All that can be done to polish after the pattern has been out is 
to put on a little beeswax and turpentine, and to rub it well with a 
hard brush, clearing every thiok daub with the brush as you go on. 
ISven without beeswax a stiff brush will suffice for many hard 
woods, especially if planed quite smooth and rubbed with nhavings 
before the pattern is cut. This will be recurred to presently. 

In cutting out a pattern a good deal of judgment is needed as to 
where to begin, and, generally speaking, the inside should be done 
before the parts round the outer edges, which, if worked first, present 
a number of projections likely to catch in the clothes of the 
workman and get broken off. Where, however, the pattern is of 
that kind which forms a plain frame all round (as in fretwork intended 
ix> serve as a panel), it is not so important that the above order of work 
€hould be observed. The first thing to do is to select a design from 
one of the many published sheets, and the simpler it is the better for 
« beginner, as a complicated pattern, from the difficulties it presents, is 
likely to disgust a tyro before completion. Even the simplest may be 
of great beauty, and it will certainly demand care and patience for its 
accomplishment. 

The wood ready planed may be had at most places where fret designs 
are sold, which is the case at most good tool shops, and advertisements 
of such can always be found in The Bazaar, The pattern may be 
transferred to the wood by copying, pricking, or tracing. The first is 
too tedious, and needs too much skill to be generally available. The 
second is much resorted to for simple patterns, and consists in pricking 
small holes all along the lines, and then, after securing the paper to 
the wood as closely as possible by a few needle points inserted in 
some of the holes, dusting powdered charcoal or dry whiting 
^according to the colour of the wood), by means of a bag of muslin, all 
over the pricked pattern. On carefully removing the paper the lines 
will appear dotted, and can be then followed with a pencil without 
much difficulty. Another plan is to place a bit of carbon paper on 
the wood, and, laying the pattern paper upon it, trace the lines 
with a stylus, which is about as good a plan as any. Or a tracing 
can be made of the design and pasted carefully down upon the work, 
as the destruction of this is often of no consequence, but it is, I 
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■ Slink, t, pitj to paste and nae the pnmliaaed p&ttcn, wMoh ahonld 

' be careftUly preserved, and will last a long time. Some do, nercrtlie- 

leaa, make a point of Deing these to gave tha txoabls of making a 

oop; of them. Tbe pattern, then, having been pasted to the wood 

or othenriae tranaferred to it, the tuitmll work begins. 

Soppose it to be ft simple tv;-)eaf ipnij, tike Fig. 33, holes must 
I be dtillad where the oioBgaB are, to alloiv the blade of the saw to be 
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inierted, and snah boles moat not be upon any of tlie lines, as these 
are to he kept qnito even thronghont the sawing. I have already 
eiplained the horae on whioii the wood is to be supported, the ont going 
on inaido tlie forked part, ao that tlie wock is always sapported on 
both si^i^a, or, rather, three aides, jnat toimd where the saw ia at work. 
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Bat many prefer to place the wood npright in the rice, of whioh a 
apeoial form is sold baying the jaws to close with a spring and to open 
by placing the foot on a small treadle. An ordinary yioe, bowerer, 
will do for an amatenr, nnless be has ingenuity enongh to make a 
special one. The horse is so far the best that the wood is more 
efficiently supported, and it is better to get at once into the habit of 
using it. The saw, being loosened at one end, is passed through one 
of the drilled holes, and again screwed up until it rings on being touched, 
preying it to be tightly strained. The handle is downwards, and, as 
stated, the teeth also point in that direction. Out by steady but 
quick strokes as nearly as possible upon the line, just leaying it 
yisible upon the part that is to be left. When a comer is reached do 
not, if it is a sharp one, attempt to turn in it, but back the saw to 
the hole that was drilled, and begin cutting across, so as to end in the 
comer again, which will thus be quite sharp. Always keep the saw 
moying up and down while backing it along the cut already made, 
and, if it should stick fast through by the fine sawdust remaining 
in the cut, unfasten the saw at one end and draw it out of the work. 

Eyen here it is plain that you must learn to cut from left to right 
and from right to left at pleasure, and also leam to turn about the 
work with one hand while sawing with the other. One great difficulty 
will certainly be met with which must be oyercome — ^yiz.^ the difficulty 
of keeping the saw blade always perpendicular to the surface of the 
wood, so as not to undercut or make the pattern look at all different 
on the under side. For a long time this will be found yery difficult 
to aooomplish with the hand tool, and it will generally be found 
that there is a best and worst side to the pattern after it has been 
eat. With a fretsaw, fitted to be worked by the foot, this difficulty 
disappears. 

A design like that illustrated at Fig. 33, showing the comer of a picture- 
ficame, will be a yery good one to commence with, because it is so 
anaaged as to be strong, and there are few details liable to get broken 
off in the process of cutting. The stem is lengthwise of the grain 
as far as possible, and most of the leayes are more or less sup- 
ported l^ not being wholly cut free — either the tips or some part 
of the sides being left attached to the framework. It, of course, giyes 
a lighter and better character to the work to detach leafage as much 
aa possible, but as the least attachment will add much to the strength 
of the whole, it is aa well to work in the way suggested till practice 
has made the operation of fret-sawing perfectly easy. For the same 
reason, thifl design is bounded on the outside as well as the inside by 
a bit of straight framework, instead of haying a leaf here and there 
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osnied freely ontwurda. Ths latter nre very prei't; if well UTMigi 

but, DufoFtniiQitely, eoldom renmin lon^ Tmbroken. 

The mOBt durable are those ont ont of EjcamorB, lime, and aotae f 
ether woods, which are not only tongh, but have oomparatiTely littl* 
graiu and are not liable to split HoroEa when Eawn; then these whlla 
woods are also eioecdingly elegant wban neatly r^mt and Qnbbed, 
whether Tarnished or not. Holly cnt and norlied thns i<i almost aa 
white as ivory. Unfortunately, in England both this and the boi tr«» 
are rather scarce. Sycamore 19 more easy to obtain, and is a very 
white wood, of Eomewliat mottlad appearance. This wood carvoa well, 
and ii, conaeqnaiitly, in great demand. Of foreign woods it ia easy to 
malce a aeleaticn at an; of the dealers' in London, and moat of tben 
advertisB ia The Baiaar and in the meabanical trades' papers, bnt it 
ehoald be always remembered that handaomely grained wood hariiv 
a diainnct design cpon it;a own surface is apt to Interfere with and epoH 
the effect of the pattern sawn out of it, whioh patterns, tbeiefore, 
generally look better when ont from some one of the plainer 
more evenly grained woods. 

Nothing can be prettier than perfeotly white fretwork wi 
backing of black or bright red, or even grey ; and I think the wood ia 
better left nn varnished. There is, indeed, a white, hard, almoit 
oolonileea, varniBh aold for the pnrpose, intended to serve as a pro- 
tection, bnt eTen this is ijuito as well omitted. N'eit to white wood, 
its direct opposite ia the handaomeat, and black ebony or cocns, o> 
black wood, will beat all imitations of it. Great skill baa, however, 
been attained in ebon! sing — i.^., staining wood blook ; and where coati) 
an object, stained material muet, of course, be nsed. It is bIm 
easier to cnt, as the foreign slnS is most of it intensely olose and hard 
in grain, and I shonld advise beginners to content themaelveB wilh 
some of the softer woods. Cigar boies are often made to serve t 
pnrpose, and offer a cheap and good material tor practice. 

The greatest tconble in sawing ont patterns arises from liability 
breakage. In some elaborate designs, where small projections occnr, 
whioh a lai^B nomber depend upon a narrow neck, that is often aoro 
the grain, there is great danger that this may be broken off in the prooeH 
of sawing. Catefal consideration of the work to be done will often 
iraable in this respect, and I give here a few hints which may ba of 
Borvioe. Suppose Fig. 34 to represent a border pattern, of which the 
light parts are to be ont away, with the grain of the wood rnnninj 
lengthwise, aa it would ba almost certain to da. It will be aeon 
there is in each larger pendant a cross-shaped pieoe to be cnt ont and in 
the intermediate ones a simple qnatre.foil hole. A novice would piobablj 
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drat oat ont all the pondnntB aa a, bit of BtroigbtfaFwaEd irork, &nd tJiaa 
retiim to each and take out the arosaea and bolea. The safer plan would, 
Imwerer, be to cut oat the latter firat, and then the main deaisa, beoiaaa 
*Q tho other eaee, espeoially with the amallar psadaats, the aarrow neoks 

Fui. 31. Mode of CoTTisa FaiinTOKi Piuiir. 

'would probably break in ontting the iatarior nork. Again, in Fig. 35, 
"whioh is a very einiple design for a frieze or border, tho danger of breaksffo 
Trill bo at the narrow necks, a, 6 ; and the gafeat plan would be to rnn 
Hie saw to the dotted lines, r, d, and tben afterwards to cat ont tbe 

Fig. 35. Oedeb or Cuttihs Fketwobi foi FatVES. 

ninmlar pieces on each aide of the neck. Bat in this pattern tlie aaw | 
might rety well mn straight ahead right round the pattern, aa tba neek , 
will be tDpported by tbe adjacect wood till tbe final <nit is made, nieia | 
will, in foot, be no atrun on any one of the neoks aatil they are free. 
But yoD have here the matter of the sharp points of the leyeral cio 
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to ootuadta, uid it would not do to turn the aaw on uxival at thM# 

Snppoae we fltart at t, making' the hole there (or the entranoa 
ot the aair. Cutting down the ieFt'hand onrre, ronnd past n to c, you 
caanot torn at the spot, bat ehoald go ou again towards x, taking on thp 
wa; the right-hand aide of the Bmall pendant, and, cutting to i, the piece 
will drop ont. Now go baok to the point of the ccobb at c, keep to tba 
arrow and dotted line to E, folloning the hoUow till yon oamo ont at tt. 
Start agaia at K, ont along the straight end of the eraia, oarry the oat 
to e, sweep on ronnd and clear ont that pieea. You can now ran np e, e, 
and to g and a, sweeping ont that piece as before, or go on towards s 1°^ 
/, and back to n, and come out at e, turning in the uomer — not aharply, 
but leaving a little bit to be anbaeqaently removed. In thia way the aaw 
is oontinnouel; antting straight ahead. Another waj wonld be to start 
at :T, and merely run the outside of the cronn, taking its straight ends, 
round and np to/. Then eame back and cut out each curve indepen- 
dently. Bnt the Grat is the bent order of work, because 70a go ahead 
and clear ont as ;oa go by mnning to the furthest side of the 
curves, and working ronnd them to the opposite point. To cnt the email 
pendants, the better plan wonld be to run round, aa dotted, talcing the 
general sweep of theonrre, hot not going np to a, becanse it ia as well 
not to thin the neck till the lower oorves are eaeh worked ont. I shoold 
myself cut bocobh towards b, round that first cicclo, and baok E^ain 
towards the email pendant, taking ont the piece ; then finish the pendant 
below, and afterwards cut OTit at a. 

The curved portions to be removed from the upper part of the crosses, 
inolnding the small trefoils, may be cut after all the reEt, beaauee there 
will always remain the three couneotions with the bar above them, thereby 
insuring the eafety of the part. If the central point above the treftal 
were detached and the croey merely Bnspended from the narrow semi- 
oiroator band, the latter would probably be broken in cntting ont the 
wood jost below it. In auoh oaae I should out the latter before taking 
the saw ronnd the exterior of the aemicircle. It is the same with the 
small pendants. If the outline is first cut and then an attempt made to 
shape tbe euds, the small neck will break. The ends and deep notobea 
are, therefore, to be formed first, and then the saw carried along the 
external line. This design is not intended for imitation, but merely to 
explain the order in which euch work shoald be done, because it ia most 
disappointing to break any part, and it is an aooident which often 
disgusts people with the work. Another canae, however, of fracture is 
the sticking of the saw in the kerf, either from its being jambed b; the 
fine sawdust and bving iiulled too forcibly in order to free it, 
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from the oat not being at right angles to the anrfaoe of the wood. In 
snoh oftBes something is sure to break, and very often it is the saw, which 
is of less consequence than a fine bit of fretwork, possibly almost finished ; 
but it often happens that the latter is sacrificed, and if a good deal of 
time and labour have been expended upon it, it is but too natural to throw 
it aside and lose heart. This accident is best avoided by taking care so 
to order the course of work that no part is left unduly weak until the 
last cut sets it free. 

There is nothing really difficult in fretwork, unless the pattern is very 
intricate and of great delicacy ; but to hurry is in all cases to insure 
failure. Even with the most practised hand the application of a small 
rasp or file will be necessary to correct the yarious curves, which are sure 
to have angles or ''knees" here and there from turning the saw too 
sharply. Files are made and sold on purpose for such work, and must be 
purchased with the rest of the tools and appliances. These require as 
careful manipulation as the saws. Being more or less taper, they are 
liable to stick fast by being thrust too far forward, in which case a 
breakage is aknost inevitable. During the process of filing, the part to 
be operated on is to be brought over the smallest part of the notch in the 
horse, or over the smaller notch, if (as generally happens) there are two 
such notches, and the work must be well steadied by the fingers of the 
left hand pressing it down upon the horse. Only a little bit is to be done 
at a time, and the whole work {hen gone over carefully wherever 
correction may seem to be necessary. It soon becomes tolerably easy to 
•carry the saw blade accurately round a curve of easy sweep which 
approaches a straight line, but it is far less so when the curve is of less 
radius. It would appear natural, too, to cut a straight line more easily 
than a curved one, but it is not so, especially if the saw be very fine in 
tooth, and, as a general rule, a somewhat coarse saw is not only more 
rapid, but easier to guide than a fine one. 

The beauty of fretwork consists in well and sharply defined desigfu, 
every curve true and even, every straight line such throughout its 
entire length. Hence it is necessary to keep all edges sharp, as any 
rounding of them is partial obliteration. For this reason it is 
essential to use sand paper as sparingly as possible, and it is far better 
to do wholly without it. The best plan is to plane and polish the board 
before cutting it, but this cannot always be done. After French 
polishing, the wood will sometimes not take pencil lines, nor can paper be 
pasted on without spoiling it. It can be pasted on the other side, but the 
saw teeth will then point towards the finished surface, and are apt to 
cause ragged edges. Hence it is often necessary to finish the surface 
to some degree after cutting the pattern, and sand paper is then 
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' iBeritable. To BToid Tomidiiig edges b; itg nge, it mnBt be etrajned itay 
tifcbt); orer a block of vood, irhich should be an inch thick and abont 
Sin. aiiiiBre, to enable the band to gnep and n«e it readily. Witli a block 
tbnii covered, it will be 0097, by Hteady ciccniai strokes, to take off all 
aooidental ronghnoBS left by the eaw, and to rednce the wbole to one 
tuiform level and amootb surface. This may be deUoately BiEed and 
TBTuiBbed, 01 poliflbed, al already stated, by beeswax and a bard biiuh, 
or even with tbe ordinary Frencb polish ; bat, aa any Said polieh of b. 
oresmy aDneiBteiioe U apt to creep over tbe eevenil sharp edges, and to 
leave them thick and blurred, the ntmost cars will be needed to insure 

The carbon paper used to oopy traaings will, however, enable yon to 
get a black line even npon a poliebed Bnrfaoe, if dry, and this is the 
only mode of doing so. Yon mnst nae tracing paper, then, with tbe lines 
jnst copied npon it from the original drawing, and, placiag the carbon 
paper below it, gnm or paste only the edges of the tracing paper to Ui» 
board. Yon can strain it over and paste it jaat ronnd the edge or nndet- 
neatb, so as not to attach it to tbe polished snrfaoe. Then go over the 
lines with an agate point, and the carbamscd paper will laovc a black line- 
to work by. Of course, the papers are then removed altogether, as the- 
design will be mapped ont apon the wood iteelf. Some polishes seem to 
take tbe carbon better than others ; bnt quite dry FTSnob polished 
anrfacea are marked tolerably easily, and tbe line is not readily rabbed 
out, but will wash oft. If fine, it is, of cooise, almost whoUy obliterated 
by the saw. 

iDstood of paper, fine linen, made transparent for tracings, ia aome- 

times Dsed, as it is not liable to be torn by repeated pHsaage over it 

of the agate traoing-point or stylus. This linen may be strained over 

and tightly secured under the polished board by drawing pins, and can be 

Dbed many times. Patterns are cheap, but a nice one is worth preserving, 

B capital practice to trace auoh carefully for use. By alternating 

I "White paper with the carbonised, it is, moreover, easy to get two or more 

I Mpiea of the design at the same time, such as will, of Bourse, be needed 

Lit the arlioles ace to be made in pairs. Like all valuable work, tracing 

Ilia tedious, but there will be no success achieved without patience, hoc 

I Without giving undivided attention to tbe work in hand. 



CHAPTER VII. 



KZHZATUBE AND FHOTOOSAFH TBJLMEB. 

Medallion Poetrait Feames — Oaeving Feetwoek — ^OAEViNa 
Tools — Oaeving — Designing Patteens. 

FHOToaBAPH and other miniatnre frames afford plenty of scope for 
the display of good fretwork and carved designs. The pattern given at 
Fig. 36 ia for a triple frame intended for medallion portraits, in which 
fretwork has to be aided by carving. Except for brackets, piano fronts, 
blotting-oase covers, book trays, and snch like, fretwork is confessedly a 
weak and poor decoration. A great reason for this is that no one part 
can overlap another, and hence arises a formality of ontline not easy to 
conceal. The design illnstrated is only a tolerably easy one to cut ont, 
owing to the length of one or two of the stems ; bnt it is less complicated 
than it may at first sight appear, and will repay the trouble expended 
upon it. The ivy has been fairly copied from Nature, and I would call 
attention to the great diversity in shape of the several leaves. An ivy 
leaf is, I suppose, normally three-lobed, but if a branch be examined it 
will be found to have some leaves thus shaped, others not divided at all 
into three, but of very* irregular outline, and others, perhaps, more or 
less heart-shaped. Again, some are quite flat, others variously hollowed 
and curved. 

Fretwork leaves of all kinds are generally conventionalised, both sides 
alike in ontline, and all, of course, quite flat. Hence the sameness 
and uninteresting character which such leafage presents to the view. 
Another peculiarity of ivy is the straightness of the fine stems by which 
the leaves are attached, the only curve in most cases being dose to the 
main stem. Some are curved, but the rule is straightness, like that of 
the large leaf at the bottom. The more curved ones are generally the 
shorter, by which the smaller leaves are attached. It is not, indeed, 
absolutely necessary to follow Nature accurately in this respect, but the 
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yariona details of this oharaoter are often the secret of the beanty of a 
desigrn. In one thing I have conventionalised the ivy spray purposely — 
namely, in showing all the leaves in plan instead of giving a certaia 
number of them in profile; but if the individual leaves are varied in 
shape, size, and curvature, this will not become an eye-sore, as great 
relief is given by the grouping. 

The object of the S -shaped scroll on the left is twofold : First, to aid 
in strengthening the frames on that side, and, secondly, to avoid the 
sameness which would result from a continuation of the foliage. A 
few leaves, however, are carried below it, to still further take off any 
formality. Although an appearance of relief is given throughout, the 
whole may be satisfactorily worked out of stuff a quarter of an inch 
thick. It would nevertheless be better to use a rather thicker board — 
say ihin, thick — ^and sycamore would look very well. This will a.llow of 
plenty of stuff to take the rebates of the three frames, all of which are 
rounded in front but flat at the back. A rebate is not absolutely 
necessary, unless a glass is to be fitted, as a photograph is easily held 
dose to the wood by a little tack or two, or by a button filed out of sheet 
brass ; but if the photogrraphs are to be glazed, a rebate should decidedly 
be made. 

In this pattern the main difficulty will be found in getting out the 
thin leaf stems, especially where they do not run parallel with the grain 
of the wood. They must be sawn wider than they are to be ultimately 
left, and worked down little by little with a sharp penknife, file, and rasp, 
until satisfactory. The piece of wood selected will have the grain 
mnqing directly up and down, or nearly so, as it will be more easily 
worked in this way. The best plan will be, after marking the design by 
tracing and carbon paper, to cut out the oval frames — the inside first of 
all, and then the outside. It is usually better to work these, because 
an arch or curved piece is very strong, and will resist pressure on the 
outside, but is weak when force is applied from within, on the hollow or 
concave side. A good many holes will need to be drilled for the saw to 
get out the leafage, and much thought should be given to the general 
order of proceeding. Wherever a weak part appears, let it have all 
possible support till the last moment, when you are actually obliged to 
separate it finally from its nearest attachments. In the case of a fine 
leaf stem, now that we are associating carving with the fretwork, it may 
be even advisable to round and cut the stem as far as possible before 
using the saw to perforate the wood on each side of it, a plan that will 
be better understood when I have said something about the various 
oarver's tools ordinarily required. 

For the kind of work contemplated, which is rather the improvement 
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^ of tha appemnoe of fretwotk than o&irins propoily bo oallsd {ohiefl? 

' the piDdactiDn of work from a solid dloak), no extesBiie assortnieiit is 
needed. A V t^°' oi' BOrevet U the first, this bein^ aimilar in toim to a 
atrip of p&per folded sharply lengthwise and groiuid at one end from 
within to form two keen catting edges meeting at an angle. The other 
end, drawn oat into a solid tan^, is bandied like a carpenter's chisel, the 
bandle being Tonnd or octagon to give a good hold to the hand. This 
tool ia oaed b; the Oorver to ont a groove aionnd the borders of Ma work ; 
and in order, in our present work, ta get ont eleaniy a leaf Btem, this 
tool won!d be need to cut a Seep groove on eanh Bide of it, leaving it 
standing up between them. For fretwork thia would also he a, good 
mode of commanoin^ snail a, Btem, and, with the same tool laid more on 
its side, a little partial nndercntting conid bo done. Then, at lost, the 
hole having been Erat drilled for the saw, this tool wonld complete the 
severance of tba stem from the adjacent nood, and leave it nearly 
flniabed, and needing only a little more careful rounding with a, file. On 
the other hand, to cat snoli a stem solely by means of the fretsaw, it 
mnat be cut clean ont and separate from the adjacent wood before 
anything like shaping and rounding can be effected. Then, as ia many 
oases such stem will have the grain of the wood ranning aoroBS it, tha 
most delicate handling will not always preserve it from fractnre daring 
the operation of filing and finishing ; hence, in most casoe, a leaf stsm in 
a bit of fretwork is left bo wide that, oompured to the leaf, it is far more 
like a tree trunk or large branch than what it is intended to represent. 
I'rettrork uncarred has exactly this heavy and lifelesB appearance, and ib 
ia qoite astonishing what a few touches of the carving tool will effect in 
giving to such work an artistic appearance. 

The sorever is also nsed to cat imitation veins, either by simply 
oatting a few V'sbsped grooves where the voiuB are in the natural leaf, 
or by catting away the wood on each side, and leaving a raiaed rib 
between. There is a tool □□ purpose, called a maecaroni tool, bnt WB 
can do without it. Tools absolately indispouBable are gouges, which 
are of various curvatnie to suit the different carves of leafage or of 
□thee work. Some are almost flat, and are made with bent or straight 
shanks, the former being often absolutely necessary. The V tool and 
two or three goDges will do nearly all we are likely to need in the present 
ease, as we have only to hollow ont ihe inaidee of the leaves in variona 
onrvea, some of whioh can be done entirely with one Sattieh gouge, 
followed by anotber very nsefal finishing tool, known as a riffler, A 
lifflor is merely a bent file, the bent and catting porta being at eaoh end, 
and united by the straight part of the shank between. The tool is from 
] 6ia. long, and some of them are rasp cut and some made with 
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t&Dgle cat file teeth. They can be had at all tool shops, and serve many 
purposes of the wood oaryer. Besides gonges and the others mentioned, 
oMsels are of oonrse more or less needed, and these, like the gonges, may 
be had straight or onryed in the shank, and of yarions sizes. All tool» 
need to be keen edged as razors, for the highest class of work is that- 
which is dean ont by the gonge, ^and not tonched at all with file or 
sandpaper; bat this will not be attained nntil after a good deal of 
praotioe has been gone throngh and experience gained thereby. 

To use the c^rying tools, some care is necessary in holding them bo< 
that th^ may be always nnder control. A cnt from so sharp a tool i& 
generally seyere, and may even be dangerons. The wood caryer ha» 
plen^ of hard mallet and chisel work, bnt the fret caryer has only snob 
as may be managed by a drawing, slicing, or straightforward cnt, which 
requires bnt little force. Hence the tools can be worked by the mnsdes 
of the hand holding the tool, mnch as a knife is managed. The wrist 
rests on the work and the fingers are chiefly brought into nse. Some- 
times both hands are made to work ; bnt in no case must the tool be 
allowed to ran away ; it mast be snngly held and made to cut little by 
Htlle, The wood will haye to be attacked as often across as with the 
gnun, and if this be crooked, as it often is, great care will have to be 
exereised to prevent breaking or splitting it. A chisel, bevel side down- 
wards, can be made to cat a very smooth concavity, bat bevel ap it will 
only shave off plain surfaces. The advantage of having several gouges, 
eadi of different curvature, is that you can dig out hollows of various 
forms, according to the size and curvature of the leaf in hand. With 
wood iin. or I'vin. thick, it is plain that such hollows will never be very 
deqp, else we shall cut the stuff quite through, an accident not at aJl 
imknown to begfinners, and in many cases irremediable. 

Beoalling to mind what was said about the best order of proceeding, 
it will be remembered that I advised leaving as long as possible any 
wood adjacent to a part liable to get broken. This holds good with 
zespeot to carved fretwork, and the hollows of the leaves may be often 
worked oat more safely and satisfactorily by carving this part of the leaf 
flmt and sawing the outside subsequently. The bulk of the parts to be 
removed is thus got rid of while the work is solid and strong, and then, 
after it has been wholly cut out by the saw, a very little carving and 
shaping of the leaf edges and stems will render it complete. In the 
tiipie piotnre frame it will be noticed that there are two leaves over- 
liqpping the actual oval frames. These are well worth attention, because 
ihej give an air of looseness to the foliage. Now, in a case like this, it 
BMist not be considered necessary to have to lower the whole surface of 
Hia wootk merely to leave hii(her than the rest these two small leaves, but 
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init gradually lower eliglitly the fraiM % 
iDtact with tbe leaf, and cat the f 
outline of the latter aa ehnrply as possible, bo as to define it ver^ I 
clearly indeed. We moet also, then, nadercat it slig'htly. The lowering 
of the stufnce of the frame altonlil be repeated on the side opposite, bo 
OB to keep tlie whole parallel and oat of twist, and, narefnlly nmuaged, 
it will hardly he detected. The only other plan is to glno on a. little blook 
and oarve this as the leaf — a plan lawful, perhaps, rather than eipedieot, 
but whioh mast eometimes be roaorted to for the saving of labour a 
oiaterial, A regular Carver has often to fairly bnild up his work in tl 
way, and will ho manage be to make the liaes of the carving whoUf 
conooal those joints. Bnt a eniaU article like the present can, for tiift 
moat part, be out out of comparaMTeiy thin hoard, without any aaolL 
additions of material. 

The bottom bar ia to be left quite flat and plain for the frame to s 
upon when finished, and, to render it serviceable, a support oai 
hinged near the upper part of the baok, or there cod he a bottom hinged 
on or ot^erwiae fastened to the lower part, so as to give the whole the 
form of a small easel. The S-^tutped Boroll on the left-hand side will 
probably look well not rounded at the edges, bat left quite flat, aa shown 
in the drawing. It ia easy, however, to bevel its edgee, or to ronnd them 
oB if preferred. 1 ma; here mention that ia oaee of a leaf stem fa 
just where a knot may be in the wood, or a bit of twisted grain, that 
may render it more dllHcnlt to work, it is lawful and wise to ahift tlM 
leaf or stem by sketching it in a little difierontly. A great deal of 
difficulty in working may be sometimes avoided in this way, and no 
need be eo tied down to a pattern aa not to venture slight alteraticms 
where SQch seem advisable. 

Aa a flnish to the anrfacea of the three frames after rounding, tha 
matting ponoh will be as effective as anything, but I should be inclined 
to do this before separating the frames entirely. The; oan be left plain, 
however, or worked with orossed lines, farming ohoquer work, which oMl 
be done with tbe edge of the riAler or with a saw file. Carvers aiao 
manage with the edge of the gouge to make a kind of choqner whioh ifl 
efCeative in suoh caaes. The tool is stood on end, or nearly in a perpelia 
dicclar position, and "walked," 59 to spoak, along, outting out ii 
progress email cresoent-ahaped pieces at nearly equal distance!. Itbw 
quick operation, and, in their hands, one whiob leaves excellent reanlta. 

Fig. 37 is a normally, shaped oak leaf, to the peoalioritiea of whidt 
att«ntioa should be paid. It is an excellent example of Natare'a varisd 
symmetry. Ia the first place, the two sides are not equally broad, tha 
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imd-rib not diriduig tlis ImI BjmmetfioaUy. Out of a hundred leKres 
70B will Ind ninaty, »t leMt, thiu irr^nluly formsd. Then, Rgain, look 
■t the lobes — ""■'<«■'■ in their rounded form, but no two aliks. At the 
top left-hand aonier (A) there !i geneislly, if not almfs, a half-dereloped 
lobe on the nwroweit aide of the leaf, and,' aa we near the item, the 
lobe* beoome a wared ontllne more or leia iir^nlar. The TenatUm, or 
Taina, of any leaf genanlly follow the order in which tiiS branohee and 
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iwigH are plwied. They are, !n fact, a oontinnatioa of them, aouTeyinc; 
the sap to the oaplUaries, whioh form a network over the whole anrfaoe. 
•Om midrib aendi oat in the oak leaf alternate branohei, one to eaoh lobe, 
and theae anbdivide into a great nomber. Beaidea these, Uisre are other 
■barter branohea atartinB ^"i the oanttal or mid-rib whioh *m leaa 
MOipionoiu. The ribs stand oat as lidgea at the back, bnt are level 
with the sntfaoe in front. The amaller onea do not projeot in thia way. 
The oak bean its learea in tofts at the end of the amall twiga, and 
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tiiao apinllj anmnd thsm bslow tba tnft. The buds in the drswing tliow 
where tlie following yeu'e leaT«8 would be. These bode, by their 
^rowQi, have already pnibtd and broken oft from the tip of the shoot 
all tiie leaveE bat the one okatohed ; and it often happen! that a few dead 
leaves haag on until the bnds, swelling in the late apring, detach them. 
6ome few trees keep in this way nearly all their foliage thTongh the 
winter, thongh it is withered and brown. I think it ia so with hornbeam. 
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sjid with tbs beeeh, if the latter is kept clipped, ai 
make a hedge. 

If I had not first given an aooniate description of a oatoral oak laaf. 
Fig. 38 wonld by many have been aooepted as snoh. This, is, howanr, 
idealised, or treafed in a oonTentiotial mannet, as it wonld be if nsed to 
form part of a geometrioal pattern. It is, in fact, geometric, and not 
pictnreiqae or natural. The mid-rib divides it eqaally, and each aide is 
a connterpart of the other. The veins are opposite instead of alternate, 
aii4 the lobta an in pairs. Now, in detigiusg a bit of fretwork, thia 
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iMlf would ia tu euier to dcair than the otheT, for thii ainiplB reaaon : 
Ton OkQ fold % bit of thin ooid down the middle uid ont oat the fonn 
with a pkir of ioilaora, ftnd that obtain % Bynunetiionl leaf, Toond whioh 
7on eaa nin a penoil and make m many oopiea m 70a plaoae. Bat wiHi 
the other yoa cannot do this, u the sidgg do not match, and 70a haro 
to dnnr it in detail even if 70a aie going to oat it oat as a pattern or 
template. Bnt tk«a, in one cue, yon get a beaatif ol focm ; in the other 
«n ngly one. The extra troable ia well repaid b7 the reaolL Bat it jon 
onoe really lewn the peooliarities of the leafoge ot trees 70D will ba 
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«ble Tei7 Boon to gketoh groapa with tolerable oorrectneaa, aaited for 
tret Mwing and earring, while, a.t the aame time, it is quite aUowable to 
ON the oonventioiial form of leaTta in order to aet oat a geometrioal 
damgn, and ilien cardboard and aciaaors will help 700 gTeatl7. I cot oat 
Kg. 8S in thia wi^, aa the eaaieet method ot getting the two aldea of the 
leaf alike, and the aame plan ia need in deaigning a geometrioal pattern 
<•«« Fig. S9) tonnded on the oak leaf, for fretaaw and oarriig tool. 
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Tho three Ibotbb ia tliia sketoh are BufflciBQtly lite oak to give a n 
to the dBBign, bot Bte pUoed lormally, and made part ot the support of 
the two frames intended to reooiva poTtraits of an; happj oonple who 
may ehooKO to keop photographio reaords of theic psrsonal appearanoe. 
Tha whole is easy to cat out, and haa but one or two weak parta, and ot 
these the flat band in the apper part above tlis IsaE may be consideTably 
atcengthened by allowing it to touch two of the opposite leaf lobeg, thnt 
heoomingr solid with them. These banda are to remain Eat ai 
tha frames alone rounded on the face. The leaves aia m 
hollowed more or leas where shaded, prinoipaUy abont the mid-rib, whore 
most leaves are somewhat concave. Some of tha lobes, too, should ba 
out away in a BJmilar manner, and especially rounded off towards tha 
edges, which Hhonld appoar thin, by being nnderant. There is one point 
in which it ia absolutely neoesEiary to conveationaliBe, namely, in rsspeot 
of the mid-rib and radiating veins, These in the real leaf are only si 
by the diSersnce of oolour in the face of a leaf, and we must therefor* 
invent some mode oE delineating them. The nsnal way is simply to 
groove with the V tool in the direotion of the veining, which will a 
the purpose very well for snoh an entirely conventional leafage as i 
describing. Sometimes a tight groove ia scored on each aide, leaving a. 
centre portion to represent the mid-cib. There is often such a depreasion 
when the rib does not actnaUy rise above the surface of a leaf. Eithsc 
method nUl serve to gire an appearance ot veining, but, of ci 
second is more troablesome, aa it is not easy to keep the groorei 
parallel, or to make them slightly but evenly converge, eo as to haye tha 
intervening rib thin at one end. The groove or grooves shonld gradaa 
get shallower as they approach the end of the leaf. 

This design may, like tho last, take the form of an easel to deoorate » 
table or mantelabelf, or may have a small brass eye at the top, I 
hit ot ribbon, by which to Buspoad it gainst the wall. But it n 
about ail and a halt inches high by four and a halt broad, it will look 
better on a table, aa so small an article geta lost in the wall spaM ' 
aioand it, unless, indeed, it forms oca of a 
paper, or the aontrary. Snoh a design as the present, carved in bhudc 
wood, ebony, or walnnt, with oval frame of ivory, would be very hand* 
some. The ivory might be simply a veneer glued on to tha woodas 
frames left flat on the sortaca on purpose to receive it. Thioker vrarf 
fcamas wocld need to be oat and tomed in an oval ohnck od a lathe, i 
thin pieces can be bought cheaply, and are eaeily cut with a fcetiaw. 

There ia otteo difficulty eipecienoed in drawing ovale, or, more properly, 
olUpses. I have given one or two methods ; but the easiest plan, I tbink, 
ia to double a bit of atont paper and cut out a aemi-eUipse by the eya ot 
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the Biase required. This can be trimmed to sliape if not quite Batia- 
fiustory, and, when opened out flat, is to be used as a template to draw 
with, by passing round its outline a well pointed penoiL Haying had 
oooasion to draw this figure a great many times, I found, on inquiry, 
that the elliptio trammel was not suited for ellipses of small size, and 
was, and is, like other instruments for this purpose, a costly afiEair. I 
Tainly tried to design some kind of cheap and satisfactory substitute, 
but failed, as so many other experimenters have done. At last I set to 
work to cut out ellipses of card and paper, and found the plan very 
serviceable. 

It has appeared to me that a mathematical instrument maker who 
would sell these, out out of card or horn or thin brass in assorted sizes, 
would find a sale for them readily, and they would serre as French 
eurres as well, in many cases. If made for sale they would probably be 
punched out, and the cost per dozen would be next to nothing after a 
set; of punches had been made. Lacking these, I should be indined to 
suggest cones of boxwood, sawn subsequently at an angle into elliptio 
slices a quarter-inch thick, as they would be true ellipses, and would 
afford a set of very useful templates, each with two sizes of ellipse upon 
it A pencil would work easily around them, or eyen a drawing pen. 
Thin ivory would form a stUl better, but more expensive, material for 
these pattern ellipses. I put forward these suggestions rather for those 
who have to make many machine drawings or designs in perspectiye 
than for the amateur frame-maker, but the latter will decidedly find the 
advantage of using ellipse patterns of card and paper shaped with 
scissors by the eye and hand alone. In drawing, also, any design with 
two symmetrical sides, such as the elevation of a vase or the geometric 
tracing on opposite sides of a frame, it is a far quicker method to cut 
out a folded piece of cartridge paper to use as a template than to get 
out a free-hand drawing, which is, of course, the orthodox method of 
proceeding; anyhow, I do not hesitate to give the plan qucmtvm 
vdleat. 

Sharpening tools is by no means an art that comes by nature, and for 
even the simplest carving it has to be leamt. In London it can be 
shirked by payment of a small sum at a tool shop, and the operation is 
sure to be well done, or, at worst, a deal better than by a tyro. But 
shirking is not the way to learn, and to those especially who live in 
oonntry places the above means are less readily available. The grind- 
stone will not be very often wanted, as notches ought to be the. rare 
exception, and a rub on a good oilstone (real Turkey) will generally 
suffice to renew the bevel. But this should be followed by a strapping 
upon a bit of buff leather faced like a razor strop with the finest emery 
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pMta. No c&ie can ba too gieat for the preBervation of a. fine anS 
psrfeatl; bumiahed erJge, sa cotluDg less will enable tta oarve 
dispeiiHS with glaas cloth. In grindiog, when the whole bevel is t 
renewed {whioh is neceaaary when it gets short, and tha angle of edgs 
thereby too targe), the difflanltj ia to keep the tool steady and £rm at 
one !e»a! on the face oE tie atone. It mnat be traTecaod from aid 
aide to keep the atone from getting hollow and oneTBD, bnt not allowed 
to rise above or get below a certain level. IE the atone tncna awaj froi 
the workman, the tendena; will be to carr; the tool up townrda the top,, 
and vice vend, and thia mnat bs prevented b; hagging it pretty itifflR 
with tha albowa against the aidea. 

Moat toola ahonld be grtoand with the atone nmning towardi tli* 
operator, aa it prevanta the formation oE wire edges, A gouge may b* 
held aorosa the atone and rolled over backwards and Eorwarda, or groiinS, 
with the atone rnaning away Erom tha workman. IE a wire edga forou. 
on any tool, atrika it into a bit of wood or draw it aoroaa a bit of ho 
wood, and it will come off. Then rnb it again on tbs otlBtone a 
leather strap till tha edge is perfect and free Erom any trace of ibis wi 
Sometimes in oilstoning it will form again and prove tronbleaome, bnt 
la not a very aeriona matter to deal with. It ia, in point oE Eact, atmi 
impossible to ran the atone towarda the edga when tha tool ia pointflA 
or narrow, like small gongea and chiaela, and tha wire edga mnat ba pat 
up with and got rid of aftflrwarda. Tbia ia a deal more aatisfaotory t] 
to find the tool atiok, and plough a deep groove or make a hole in the Eaoa 
of tha grindstone, and in all likelihood carry off a bit of one's bauckls 

The gongea and V tool cannot be finished without an oilatone slip to 
rnb on the inside of the carte or angle. Theae are wedge-sbaped bits 
of oilatone rounded o9 at each edge, so as to got two sizea oE tool, bat 
that for V toola ia eharply wedge-shaped, and, of oourae, not rounded ii 
the leaat at tha thin edge. It ia diffieolt to prevent ao aharpeiiing a T 
tool as to give it a notch in the angle ; and to get each aide alike in bevel, 
and meeting in an aonte angle, reqnirea practioa. It ia ground from 
ontdde and fimihad from within, but larger sizes of the tool uaed bj 
coachbuildera are ground on an angular atone or grinder from the inaidn 
and kept quite flat on the onter faoes. Similar toola ara used by the 
turner to cut focewa In soft wood. Being difficult to keep in good order, 
every care ot^ht to ba taken of them, and the amallec ones may be well 
protected by sticking the ends into a bit of cork, or keeping tham 
leather case. A carver is aa careful aa a barber in Iceeping hia toolt in 
flnt'rate eondition. 

Another tmoll oval frame ia sbo^vn in Fig. id, in which the difficult 
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la Bnhanaed by tlie intiDdnnlJoii ol one or two o( those epical 
coimnDii to the Tine and some other climbing plants, tncli as t 
bryimy. These Teqnire moat careful and gentle handling, and the whale 
fFBme mnat be made of a wood with as little grain in it as peaaiblsi 
They may, of conrsa, ba omitted if the troabla of earring them 
aidered too great. Apart from iheae, iThiah mnst be doae with drill and' 
rDuad file more tbon with a, saiv, there will be fonnd quits enongh wotk 
in fanning the learea and stems, and making them overlap each other 
properly. This deaign will also make a pretty frame for a hand 
the glass of which shaald. be earried as far as the oater oral ring, and 
the lower stem ma; be lengthened to form a handle. Another method of 
using and deoorating a frame like thia is to keep the central part for ths 
photograph, with an annolar mirror for the rest, behind and between the 
leaves. The latter mnat be kept qnite flat at the back, so as to tonoh tho 
mirror, becanse we do not want to rofleut that side of tho leaves at all, 
bnt merely to use the ailvereil mirror to enhance the general effect. 
The simplest way to manage this, is to get a glazier to cnt ont to 
shape a bit of looking glass, and then, after carefully fitting it, to 
the silver from the central portion, and thna make it answer as a plain 
glass, covering the pictore behind it. If this plan is carried ont, the 
oval rings mnst be stonterthan represented, and grooved with a rebate to 
take tho looking glass, whieb, again, must not be thick plate glass, bub 
the tbinneet obtainable. 

The vine leaves here are very irregularly shaped, whioh 
extent the cose with the natnral plant ; but I have given in Pig. 41 * 
Bketoh, mode some time ago, from a vine leaf, in which the general form 
wiU be recognised as tbcee-lobed, bnt witb more or less deep snbdivisi 
In (aot, yon cannot lay a vine leaf down flat ho as to draw ronnd ita 
ontline. The lower lobes, □, b, overlap each other, and tbe stem also, 
as shown at c, below, and this ia partially the caae where the other lobaa 
nnite, and tbe leaf is thereby thrown into a waved form o! anrfaae, whioh 
for best work sbonld be oacefnlly copied from Katnre. In order to excel 
in thia sort of work, oarefal copies of all kinds of leaves sbonld be mad» 
during the summer. Until the eiperioient is mode, few wonld have an 
idea of how very little they know of Natnre's handiwork. Let anyone 
sit down and draw from memory a few leaves of the commoi 
plants — clemabiB, bryony, black and white ivy, and the leaves of the oak, 
ayoamoce, lime, and other forest trees — and, nnless the subject baa 
taken up as a study, the resnlt will be as satisfaotocy as a pig drawn with 
one's eyea abut, with its eye, very probably, in tbe region of the t^H- 
We oertainly onght to consider it a disgrace in these educational days 
not to know something of leafage and the forms of most ol 
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wMoh adorn one banka and hedgerows, and no real progrega eaa be mad» 
ia wood oanring until that knowledge has been ocqaired bo fai a 
enable tbe workman to draw on the wood from caemDry an; leaf or 
clnater be may desire to imitate. 

There are eeveraJ ways b; wbioh eiaat oopiea nan be taken of nay 
leaves that can be preased 3at^ and others ma; be cIbo managed by 
preeaing down part at a time. The truly artiatio method is, ot concse, 
by freehand drawing, which may be simplified by Gret drawing a line 
reiireaentative at the main outline of the leaf, like that dotted in Fig. 41, 
taking in the main divisiona only. The delineation of the Beveral lobea 
will not then be fonnd Teiy dtffionlt, even by thoea who have had BDant 
praotioe in drawing. Another plan ia to cover the leaf thinly with print- 
ing ink, and, having damped a sheet of printinE paper slightly, lay 
the two face to face with a board on each aide, and Enhmit to t^e 
action of a presB, eaaily eitemporiaed by etanding upon the top board. 
Carbon paper may instead be laid on the leaf, then a pad of blotting 
paper, and the whole pressed aa before. An ordinary copying preBS ii 
Tery well suited for thia purpose. Then, again, there is the aprinkling 
process, by whioh, without any preaa, a leaf or group of leaves can bo 
taken dS, and a. piotnce in white or grey obtained. Thia mode waa 
largely used at one time for printing ferns on dessert d'oyleyg, foe 
making aareena or blotting-pad oovera, and for a number ot other OEefnt 
articles ; and it has thia advantage in respect o! deviees for frames, 
tbat gronps of leaves can be arranged almoat as eaaily as single ones. 
The drawback ia that only a Bat or plan view is obtained, one leaf over- 
lapping the neit, bnt lying qnite flat upon it. By shading, however, 
some of this drawback may be aucmDimted. 

The apparatna for thia latter process ia not of a costly character, con- 
sisting only of a board, a few pins, a bmsb, and seme sort of comb, the 
best brush beiog one of hog'e hriatlea oat oS short and aquare ; a tooth 
brash is often osed for the aame pnrpoae. The ink ia generally Indian 
ink, as being of a nicer colour than the ordinary writing fioid, bat any 
colonted aolution, such as Judaon's Dyea, may be substitnted if variously 
tinted work is wished for instead of black or grey. The leaf to be copied 
ia laid open the sheet of paper (or linen or other Bubstance) and held 
dowD by a few ehott stout pins, bo tMt it shall lie doee, eapecially at its 
edge. A little ink is then taken np on the brnab, which ia drawn aoross- 
tbe teeth of the comb so as to produoa a Gne spray, which falla npon tha 
paper, where not protected by the leaf, the latter always appearing in 
white upon a grey ground. When the Beat leaf is thus done it may be- 
removed and another arranged to overlap or otherwiae, and the apriukling 
tinned ; or the whole design may he pinned down at once and worked 
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in the same way. By a Utile ingenuity, howeyer, the leaves and inter- 
stices can be far more artistically delineated by shading prodnoed by 
sprinkling some parts more than others. Thns a gronndwork of lightly- 
sprinkled shading may be first laid on and then a leaf pinned down and 
the sprinkling repeated, giving a light grey leaf upon a darker gpronnd. 
Bat there is no fnrther relief possible in this way, and if the onnratnre 
of a leaf needs to be shown it can only be done by still more delicate 
shading, confined to certain portions of the leaf. Still, something may 
be effected in making designs for carving, to be snbseqnently transferred 
to the wood itself. 

The main object in view, however, is the preparation of a stock selec- 
tion of leaves of all kinds, to form a scrap-book, from which groups can 
be subsequently designed, and for this purpose it matters little which 
method is adopted. Some of the ferns would do well carved upon a 
frame, while others are too delicate to be thus treated with effect. The 
polypody and the harts-tongue are broad enough in leaf, and so is the 
common bracken. The maidenhair may be copied, but the stem is too 
fine to be executed in wood. 
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LEATEEBWOBX FBAHES. 

Leathbbwobk as a Sobstitdte foe CiavraG- 

AppiiANCBa AND Mateeialb, Modelling — Pixiko thk 
Mouldings to the Frames. 

A FBW ;eaifl ago leuthernork was bU the ro^o. Loathoi' ib indeed ft 
HnbBtanoe peaoliarly tractable, beoauae, if moulded wet, it will retain 
nhen dry the onrvatars given to it, and even the colour is of a, pleasing 
brown, very like oat— dark or light, aa the case may bo. To nae this 
Babstance, therefore, as a, aubatitata for carved work, was but natural, 
and it was by no meanB the first time that leather had been preasod into 
Herviae far omamentation. NererthelesB, we da not find much at anoli 
work now oarcied on. It aame in with a rnah as a new faabion and 
amnHement, and, having lived ita little day, was almoab relegated to 
limbo, for, curioualy onough, it was not auperaeded by any other work 
devoted to the same end. It may yet, however, come again to the tore, 
ood aa this book would not be complete without, I will briefly deaciibe 
the modvi c^erandi. 

Of course, we mnst have a plain wooden frame, firat of all, aa a Eannd&- 
tion upon which to nail or glue the leaves out out of leather, and wa 
luoBt sketob a deaign, if only roughly, before we can tall whether th« 
frame abauld bo made Sat, bevelled, or aa a moulding. It ia of no 
great importauaa what wood ia used for the frame ; deal will do well 
enough, and can be ataiued if deatred, but much dependa on the tint of 
the leather, wMoh is eometimeB darkened and vomiehed, and made to 
match in general appearauee the frame below it. But the niaeat leather^ 
work I have seen waa of a light brawn, not atained or varnished at olli 
and it gave the impreaaiau of work carved in sycamore. Moat of the ama- 
toQi woit done at the time raterred to navi appears very inartiBtio in 
style, leavea thin, and warped oat of all ahape, bnt highly varniahed, 
and looking as if a glne pot had been capsiied over them. As hacboura 
for stray duat and dirt, these frames prove to hate been eminsntlr 
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Bnitable. Ab a general rale, it is better to make leaf edges onrl down 
towards the frame instead of upwards, so as to conceal the thin edges, 
as these oonyey an impression of poorness and want of solidity. This 
may seem strange, considering how thin is leafage in natnre, yet it is 
tme — probably beoanse we mentally compare snch work with wood 
carving, in which strength and solidily are always associated with 
lightness and delicaoy. 

The appliances for leatherwork are few; scissors and a sharp penknife, 
with a few tools of boxwood for assisting to mould the leaf into a proper 
caryatnre — a few bits of wire and a stiletto will suffice for most, but 
there are various moulds obtainable at fancy shops. AU that is really 
wanted is something rounded, like the top of a thimble or the handle of 
a stiletto, to assist in curving the leaves of foliage and petals of flowers. 
The hollowed palm of the hand serves as a concave moulding tool, and, 
indeed, the fingers are in most cases the really efficient tools ; but divers 
utensils of every-day use will be pressed into service when it is once 
found what the real nature of the work is. The leather used is basil, 
which should be specially selected, clean, and free from defects, and also 
a thin leather called skiver for rolling up to form fine tendrils, covering 
giage moulds, acorns, and the like. A small bottle of size, a glue pot, 
and gum, will also be needed, with a little strong thread or fine string. 

Suppose, now, an oak leaf is to be made. Lay the real leaf or a card 
pattern upon the leather and mark it round with a fine hard pencil or 
the point of a stiletto or scissors. Cut it out very clean with a pair of 
sharp scissors, leaving no eign of a rough edge. Then throw the leaf 
into water, till well damped throughout. Now with the fingers and any 
convenient tool mould it into shape, hollow here, convex there, and set 
it aside to dry. Then size it well inside, t.e., on the under side, and 
when dry it will be stiff and hard, retainiDg the shape given to it. 
Stems are cut as strips, and then wetted and rolled on a board with the 
hand, succeeded by a flat bit of wood or the ivory handle of a dinner 
knife. Berries, and nuts, and grapes, and thingpei of that kind, are 
easiest made by covering a mould of cork, wood, or the thing itself, if an 
aoom or nut, with skiver, and tying it on tightly till dry. A wire stem is 
added, as may be necessary. 

The tie must, of course, always be arranged on the side next the 
&ame, for though the string is to be removed when the whole is dry, 
the puckering will, to a certain extent, remain. This can be pared off 
when necessary to allow the part to lie flat and even upon the frame. To 
attach the leather various means are used — ^glue or strong gum. Short 
needle points, sprigs, and pins will each and all serve in their own proper 
places, and any projecting part may be concealed by the arrangement of 
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the HsveiBl debaila. !□ iome osBes it ia adviuble to fill up qnite solid 
oonoATe back of a leaf, and this may be dace by glue and eawdnat, 
or by r nullin g plaster of Paris into it, the plaster belDg about the 
couBiateaoy of clooted cream. This will set very speedily into a perfectly 
hard dry mass. Before it ia dry the heads ot ona or two fine tanks may 
be baried in tbe plaster, and these will serve to attach the whole to 
frame to asgist the gins in securing it. This solid work is not often 
needed, bat wilt ■ometimes prove adviuitageaaa in working up b design. 
Plaster moulds are of valae, and so ace gntta pecoha ones. Suppose, 
tor eiample, yon wish to imitate a pod tall of peas. All joa hnTo to di 
ia to take sDoh pod and oil it, and then imbed it to half its diameter u 
plaster, and in ten mtQutea you may lift it out, and its eiaot impression 
will remain, into whioh ia press tbe wet leather. Gatta peroba has only 
to be pliLced in hot water nntil soft, and then pressed njiaa the article 
pcevioiuly oiled to preveot it stioking. 

You may also ose skiver in a wet state, and cover the real pod with 
it tigbtly, leaving it inside. Thus incloaed airtight in ita leather ekia tl 
pod will loat a long time, and when dry and shrivelled the leather will 
retain ita ahapo perfectly. Acoma are thna made by oovering real o 
and tying tbe leather jnet where it will be eabaeqaently hidden by being 
glned inaide its cap. For the latter a round diao of basil is out 
moulded over a thimble, whioh wiil also Bervo to indent it and imitate 
ohequerwoik npon it. In fact, a thimble will prove a very serviceable 
moulding tool tor many other attioles. A very keen penknife is neoeasary 
to trim the edges ot such aaorn cops, and a blunt one will spoil every- 
thing attempted. A vine tendril would be cut as a narrow strip, whioh, 
after being made round by rnbbing, and wotted, must be coiled ron: 
knitting needle or penholder and left to dry, when it will retain ild aj 
form. As I stated before, I am not an admirer of varnish, but whi 
called glaire by bookbindera, which ia, in fact, white of egg, n 
perhaps, be naed with advant^e to give a finiah to tbe work. Tbe e^ 
mnat be well beaten to remove all tendenoy to ropineas, and a oouple o{ 
dropa of sweet oil may be added with advantage. This will not poUsli 
tbe leather like glne or Tatnieh, bat will give it a higher finish, 
gine or size used for the purpose of stittening is far better brushed upon 
the book of the leather. With these few remarks I shall leave t 
aabjeot, as praetice will soon render leather work quite easy. 
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ABDITZOVAL TOOLS AND MATEBIAL8. 

Useful Sets of Feame-making Tools — Fretsaws — Cie- 
OULAB Saws — Stains — ^Vabnishes — ^Polishes. 

Although in the body of this work I have had oooasion, bow and then,. 
to speak of certain tools and tool shops and of materials, yet I 
have thought it better to devote a brief chapter specially to this 
subject. In these days of railway accommodation, it is far better not 
to buy carpenters* tools in the country ; London, or other large towns 
like Manchester, or Birmingham, or Sheffield, afford so far better a 
choice at a cheaper rate. But there are some who make a speciality 
of tools for special work, and I happen to know of one at Cirencester 
who sends out a good useful box of tools for frame making that may 
be relied on, viz., Charles Savory, St. John's-street, Cirencester. The cost 
of the best is only 24s., and it contains shooting plane, saw, mitre 
block, shooting board, gimlet, pliers, bradawl, brads, and hammer; 
the box having also a tray for the nails. Mr. Savory, as a practical 
frame maker, knows exactly what is needed for such work, and has 
made a careful selection. With the above and a stout table, the work 
of frame construction can be well carried out. For those who desire 
floral ornaments in plaster and compo, Mr. Savory's shop will supply 
these, as well as gilded mouldings, maple, and other requisites. For 
planes, saws and general tools, Buck, Tottenham-court-road, ia always 
reliable ; but of London tool shops the name is legion. 

Suppose the amateur to live at a distance from town and station, he 
must perhaps patronise his nearest country town, and his wants are so 
simple for mere frame making that it must be a poor place indeed that 
cannot supply them. Most ironmongers keep saws and planes, and any 
cabinet maker or joiner can make mitre and shooting boards, as these are 
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need by Hieiii oonatantl?. In fretanwB, the Britannia Company, CoL 
ciBSter, ata probably aa reliaWe aa any, and make SBTeral kinds for 
hand and foot. I haia a!ao enggeated tu thorn |in acoordanoe vrith 
the observationa made in this boot) to innroaae the sUb of plat- 
form, nhiah they intond to da. Tbsir maahinee I find in moBt 
oonutry toimB, bat there is no diffioalt; in aending them direot to 
any addreaa. 

Mi. Samuel Smithers, who baa Bav mills at Old-atreet, St. Lnka'a, 
Loudon, E.C., adTectisas wood of variona kinds and aizea, bnt does 
not keep ebon; or an; of the ornamental foreign woods. Then cornea 
Melhniah and Sous, Fetter- lane, and Cbarohill, SS, Wilson-atieet, 
Finabacy, who has all kinda of Amerioan tools, incloBiTO of special 
mitring apparatas, met&l planes, fietaawa, and supply of wood. I think 
at either of those the moat particalar of amateurs will find all ha 
needs, bly own experience leads me to recommend application to 
anch men as these for wood aa well as tools, from the diffionlty I 
have foDiid in obtaining them in country lillagas, or even oonntrj 
towna. Yon may be able to get maple, or strips of biroh, or maho- 
gany at a, friendly Joiner's, but only as a favonr and at a prioe whioh 
would obtain double the quantity in London. A few hues eiplainingf 
jour need, and, say, 10s. enclosed, will insure a selected assortment 
from Mr. Smithers sawn to size ; and any other oE those named will 
aimilatly aend out a supply. In moat casea, however, nnleaa yon. 
bu; from auch a man as Savor;, you will have to Tebate and plane 
np the monldings yourself, and that ia why I have anggeated spplioatioa 
to him. 

Rebatea and mouldings require a rather moro eipensive outfit than I 
bare oontemplated, moulding planes especially being desr to buy and 
repairing great caie in sharpening. A mere rebate plane for one siza 
of rebate is cheap enough. Henoe the strips of moulding road; mado 
are mnoh to be preferred, and will afford abundant exercise to tho 
amateur in fitldng and finishing, 

I here give aaketch (Fig, 42 J, illustrating a circular saw stand, &a., mads 
by the Britannia Mannfaotnring Co., of Colohoater, that is admirably 
adapted for pictaie-frame making. I may further state that it is not 
only an amatenr'a tool, but is used by aeveiat pictnre-frame makers. 
It will croas cut, mitre, and rebate, the table being hinged so that 
only a Ter; small portion of the saw may be used for catting Tebatee, 
or the whole aroilable width of a Bin. blade. The mitre guide i» 
ehown at the right bond. The upper table is raised b; the aorow 
underneath on the left hand. The heavy flywheel enables roal work 
be done. The rising hinged table is invariably needed when it is 
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i Eit times to Dae the cironlni saw Sat cutting grooveci wliio) 
•B tbroagh tlie staff. The biiig^, being ni 
a tlia lowest port of the tablo neuceet, aad there is no difficulty 
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in aliding the etuS up the alightly inolined pious whiah is thus pra- 

HoltzapSel, in Ma "Meoliajiioal Manipulation," details a saw fitted to 
mn between the bthe eentrea, in wMoh it is half in a box, irhioh is fitted 
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with » tanon and held h; a bolt, the same aa the poppita of the lathe. 
A stout COTOT of nioely planed oak or hatd wood a then hinged to 
box, bnt BO ae to overlap it and form the iiBing table, a slit bamg ant by 
bringing it down gently upon the saw, whiob then makes the slit onl; wido 
enongh to clear it nicely. The ooTBr is fitted with giiiiies for mitring 
or parallel work. It well made, this fitting answers well, and 
is cheap, bnt not nearly equal in convenience to a separate saw table. 
Six pannds at the present day is not to be lightly regarded, bnt the real 
eiponse inonrred by amatenrs is the money frittered away in eiperiment 
and in nseleHB tools. 

Twenty pounds may be set down aa oovering the necesBEity coat of s 
very serviceable outfit, whioh will inolnde that required for pioti 
frame making, and enable a careful amateur to do a lot oE □seful and 
ornamental work. Bat £50 and more may be spent and the leealt prove 
entirely nnsatisfaobiiy. For merely making frameB, of oonrse, far leas is 
required; 25b. at Savory's will give, as stated, a complete outfit, includ- 
ing mitring bloek and a shooting plane, Baw, and all neoessarios ; but I 
do not imagine the amateor frame-maker will fail to practioe meeha: 
on a more extensive seale, and theae chapters rather pre-sappose < 
he will add frame-making to his ordinary latbe work and oarpentry. 
For frame making alone, no amateur requires a cironlar saw, bnt it 
one of the greatesl; treasures in a workshop if a ooune of general 
meohauics is to be carried on. 

Ah a finish to Buoh frames aa require the grain of the wood well 
thrown up, French polish, beyond all question, prodnces the best 
teBults. This is variously made, but the simpleat and beat is a. sola 
of Bhellao in apirits of wine with a little eandafao added. It should be 
about aa thick aa cream, not thicker, and fnr a Bnal coat a special 
bottle may be kept of thinner etuff. To lay it on Batiafaatorily is a 
matter of practice, for though the process is simple, the result is not 
always such aa it ought to be. The wood, which may be soft or hard, 
must be well prepared to a porfeotly smooth face, and then all dnst 
wiped off clean. If soft wood, it muat receive a coat of size to fill 
the pores, and when this is qaite dry It may be rubbed down, and the 
sizing repeated. If this is not doue the wood will suck np the polish 
and waste it oonaiderahly, aa a number of coate will be neoeHaary. 
After again papering and dusting, the wood will be ready for the polish. 
Tie up a ball of ootton wool, enclosed in linen rag, so as to make a smooth 
wad abont aa big as a walnut, the tied ends joiningin a sort of handle. 
It ahoHld be pretty firm, thongh soft. Upon this pour a few drops Ot 
polish, and cover with another bit of rag, on which place one single 
drop of rftw linaeed oil. With this rub the wood lightly with circ 
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strokes, pressing harder as the polish evaporates, so as to squeeze out more. 
The enter rag acts as a strainer, and the oil prevents it from sticking to 
the work . 

At first the object is to get a good coat of polish on the wood, 
and it will look smeary and generally unpromising. Bub till dry before 
replenishing the wad with more polish, but not till so dry as to scratch. 
Leave to dry a few hours, and when quite dry, rub it down with glass 
paper numbered ** 00 ", the finest you can get, which may be still further 
improved by rubbing two pieces together. Dust off again, and repeat 
the polishing process little by little, and finishing (if a moulding) by a 
few light strokes straight along with the grain, sweeping the wad right 
off each time, for it must never stand still upon the work, or it wUl stick, 
and make a mark difficult to erase. Leave again to dry, and if not 
satisfactory, go over it again with thinner polish and a lighter touch ; 
and finally, when quite dry, with a clean rag and just one or two drops of 
spirits of wine, wipe it oS quickly and very lightly, to remove 
dull spots caused by the oil. If too much spirit is used for this, or 
it is done with too heavy a hand, the polish will be removed, and will 
require to be laid on again. 

French polishing is not at all easy if the surface is large, and deep 
mouldings are also a source of diffionlly; but, like every art, it is 
worth learning. Some woods absorb a ^eat deal, and are first gone 
over with '* filling," which is plaster of Paris made into a creamy mixture 
with drying oil (boiled linseed oil, used by i>ainters). This is rubbed in 
and allowed to dry, and then i>apered off and finished with a fiannel 
slightly oUed. The French polish will not then be absorbed, but will 
remain on the surface. In mitred frames the ends of the pieces are not 
exposed, else it would be found difficult to finish these ; but when it is 
necessary to polish the ends of stuff, a good deal of filling is used, and 
the grain rubbed down quite smooth. In Oxford frames the end of the 
grain is necessarily then exposed, and it must be filed and worked to 
as smooth a surface as possible before any filling or size or varnish is 
appUed. 

It often happens that French polish cannot be applied to frames, as, 
for instance, in deep carving, and in that case the polish used is put 
on with a brush. Brush varnishes are made of various gums dissolved in 
oil or spirits, and should be purchased, as they are dangerous to make, 
and seldom so good as bought specimens. Common resin thus dissolved 
is the varnish used on cheap toys ; but sheUao, mastic, sandarao, and 
copal, or mixtures of these and other gums, are chiefly used and sold as 
white hard varnish (for light woods), copal varnish, mastic varnish, oak 
varnish, carriage vatmish, &c., according to the special purpose for which. 



PICTUEE FRAME 



FOR ALTiTETIRS. 



Con be bad oE oil and ltaliB.ii worettouveinOTi, 
Thin Freooh poliBli can be naed iritli a 



It il required. Most of those 
^0 at artists' repoaitoriee. 

Tot stuoicg irood for fiaiDeB nothing oan beat Stephens' Wood Stains. 
They are sold b; grocera and ironmongers, and at colour ahopi, aad hare 
merely to be laid on with a brash. They are also easily diluted to any 
degree of lightness, so that eatinwood oan be as esaUy imitated as the 
darkest oak or rosewood, k very fashionable material is now real or 
imitation ebony ; this for frames ia, perhapa, less needed, eii^ept it be for 
framea need in oahinets, mirrora, and the like. Wood may, however, 
be thus stained for piatura framea which, relieved by a gold mat, and 
perhaps a stripe of gold round the ontaide edge of the frame, will have a 
handsome appearance, especially among ebony fnrnitnre, now ao general. 
The old method of ataining is as good aa any : A solation of logwood 
chips ia Grat made, and brushed on hot, and when dry thia ia followed by 
a cold Bolntion of snlphato of iron or green vitriol. This is again 
Bnoceeded by a waab of vinegar and iron mat, i.e., iron filings ateeped in 
tiuegai, when on intenao black will result, bnt, of concae, without polish. 
When dry the wood should be well rnbbed with a handfnl of ahaTinga, 
and afterwords varuiahed, or if required to be dead black instead of 
polished, it ma; ba rubbed with cbarcoal in fine powder ; heel ball ia also 
used to add to the blaekness of ebony stain; it is sold La cakes purchas- 
able at any shoemaker's or leather seller's store. The ebony stain oalled 
Artists' Black ia of a different character, more like Japan or Bmnswick 
Black used, for iron — Stephens' Ebony Stain is mach better.' 

The nsua! defeot in varnishing done by amateurs ia too thick a layer 
put on at first, and often suooceded by another before the firat ia dry. 
Taruiah shonld ba thinly laid on by the brush, moved in one direction 
only, and not lathered on so as to cause bnhblea. This muat be allowed 
to get dry and hard before it ia again tonohed, and for best work it 
should be at least once rubbed down with fine paper, and then rc-var- 
niahed. Varnishing and polishing require, moreover, to bs done in a 
warm room, as chilling varniab gives it a, milky opai|ne appearance. 
Taruiah brashea may be rinaed in finishing spirit, and dried or left in the 
varniah it the latter ia fitted with a lid. If allowed to dry with varnish 
OQ them, the brnahei may be cleaned by hammering them with a wooden 
mallet ; this will powder the dry vamiab, which will fall off aa fine dost, 
and leave the tools fit for use again immediately. Do iioi try hot aoap 
and water, or soda and water, which is only fit for oleaning bmahea of 
freah oil paint. 

The amateur frame-maker may now be left to his own devices. Farther 
direotioDS will not be necessary, and practice atone will render him inde- 
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pendent of extraneous aid. If he desire to attempt gilding, there are 
mannals deroted to the snbject, bat without a regular apprenticeship his 
chances of. success are yery small. It will, therefore, be far more sensible 
to stick to plain and oarred work, and in this there is no Umit to the 
exercise of taste and skill. 
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ORNAMENTAL MOULDINGS. 

,OENAMEKTAL WHITE MOULDINGS for OILDINO. 
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Why Does Hair 
Fall Off? 

[ From tauij oanses. Sometimsi 
[rom looaJ diaturbing aganciea, 

'' snob u ueknflsi ! vometiiaM front 
Deglwt in oleamiDgj bat moM 
[teqnentl; tram Aaaaj in the tapi 
Bud tiesnea whlob iuppl; eaeh 
individoal Jiair, la saoh Ottse, 

OLDRIDGE'S 

BALM OP COLUMBIA 

li an eiaeUent oomoUre of tha man; insidioua soncoeB of dooay whiuti 
ruin nature's ohief dmament. 

It stiroalatea, strengthens, and inoreMea the ^rowUi of Haii ; ioftena 
UU& nDurUhes it when gronii ; and arcest^ ita deoline. Boaidea this, it 
Beta OD tboss pigments the constant supply of which U eaaentiol to the 
Haic rotaising its oolonr. 

Tba Hair of the Head and the Whiskers and 
Houstachios 

Ate kllks hmofited. For cbitdreu it ia invaluable, ua It foima the baai* 
of k magnifioent Head of Hair, preventa Baldaeas in mature Bgt, and J 
obviates the use of dj'ei and jiauocoai ccstorativea. 
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ANIMALS, BIRDS, &c. 



BBXAKINa AND TBAJNING DOGS: 

Being Oonoise DlrectionB for thejproper Ednoation, boih for ihe Sleld and as Com* 
panionB, 6t Betrievers. Pointers, Setters, Spaniels, Terriers, fto. By ** FATHnirDSB." 

In cloth gut, &s.a by post, 5s. 4d. 

BISBASBS OF DOGS: 

Their Pathology. Diagnosis, and Treatment ; to which is added a complete 
Dictionary of Oanine Materia Medica: Modes of Administer^ Medicines; 
Treatment in cases of Poisoning, and the Value of Disinfectants. For the Use 
of Amateors. By Hugh Dalzibl (Anthor of ** British Dogs," Ac.). NBW*^ 
BBYISED, AND 6BBATLY BNLABGBD EDITION. 

In paper, price Is., by post Is. Id. ; in doth gilt 28., by post Ss. 2d. 

BBITISH DOGS: 

Their Varieties, History, OharacteristicB, Breeding, Management, and Exhibit 
tion. Dlnstrated with S2 Portraits of the Chief Dogs of the Day. By Hugh 
Dalzizl (''Oorsincon," Anthor of "The Diseases of Dogs," "The Diseases of 
Horses." so.), aasiBtea by Eminent Fanciers. [May also be had in DiTisiona, aa 
nnder]}^ 

Bevelled boards, extra gUt, gilt edges, price 10s., by post, 10s. 6d. 

DOGS USED TN FIEIiD SFOBTS: 

Their History. Varieties, Characteristics, ftc. With nineteen fall page Portraits- 
of celebrated Dogs of the Day. (Forming DiviHon I. of ** Brituh Doa$,"J 

In paper, price 8s.. by post. Ss. Sd. 

DOGS TTSEFUIi TO MAN: 

In other Work than Field Sports. Their Historr, Varieties. Characteristics, Ac. 
With twenty-fonr fall page Portraits of Leading Dogs of the Day. [Formina 
mcUUm n, of ** BritUh Dog*.") 

In paper, price Ss« by post, Ss. Sd. 

K ZEOITSIS AND TOT DOGS: 

\' . Their History. Varieties. Characteristics, fto. Also the General Management ot 

\- Dogs, and Breeding and Bearing. lUostrated with nine Portraits of Celebrated 

Dogs of the Day. {FWrning DivUicn III. cf ** BritUh Dog$") 

In paper, price 2b., by post, 2s. 2d. 

OP XSNGIiISHi: DOGGES: 

The Diversities, the names, the natures, and the properties. Date 1576. Be- 
printed verbatim. [Note.— This is the earliest book in the English laniraage on^ 
the subject, and should be in the hands of all who take an interest in Dogs.] 

In boards, price 2s. 6d., by post, 2b. 8d. 

DISEASES OF HOBSES: 

Their Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treatment: to which is added a complete 
Dictionary of Squine Materia Medica. For the Use of Amateurs. By Hugh. 
Dalzizl. In paper, price Is. 6d., by post. Is. 8d. 

SBAOTICAIi DAIBY FABMING: 

A short Treatise on the Profitable Management of a Dairy Farm. Illustrated.. 
By O. SsAWARD WrrcoMBz. 

In paper, price Is. 6d., by post. Is. 7d. 

BOOK OF THE GOAT: 

Containing Practical Directions for the Management of the MUch Goat In Health. 
•nd Disease. Blustrated. By H. Stephen Holmes Peoleb. 
Cheap edition in paper, price Is., by post, is. Id. 

PXG KEEPING FOB AMATEITBS: 

A Practical Guide to the Profitable Management of Pigs. By G. Gxlbbkt ("Gurth"> 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 



Practical Handbooks. — Art and Vtrtu, 3 

SBEBDING FOITliTBY FOB FBIZBS: 

Ck>ntahiin|r fnll instmotions for Hatiag Poultry to obtain the best reenltB in eaoh 
breed. IlIiiBtnktecU {Forming Part L of **PouUrif for Priees and Profit,") 

In paper, price 6d., by pos^ ^d. 

EXHIBITIOM- POtJLTBY: 

Their Varieties, Oharacterlstics, and Points of Bzoellenoe. Ulnatrated. {X^ormlniF 
Part IT. c(f ** Poultry for Prite* and Profit.") 

In paper, prioe Is., by post. Is. Id. 

MANAaBMElTT OF THE POtJLTBY YABD: 

Including Hatching of Bgjrs, Bearing and Feediag, Houses and Buns, General 
Management, Diseases and their Treatment, Fattening, Poultry Fanning, ftc. 
Illustrated. {Forming Part ni. qf ** Poultry for Prizes and Profit**) 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

SnCCBSSFUIi CHICKEN BEABING, A GMJIDE TO. 

Price, in paper, 6d., by post 6id. 

DUCKS AISTD GEESE: 

Their Oharacteristios, Points, and Management. By Yabxous Bbbbdbbs. 

Bplemdidly illustrated. 
I In paper, price la. 6d.. by post. Is. 7d. 

TBACTICAIi BEE-KEEPIira: 

Being Plain Instructions to the Amateur for the Suooeesfnl Management tH Vb» 
"Eonej Bee. Illustrated. Be-written and Enlarged. By Fbakk OKBSKZBa. 
In cloth gilt, price 2s. dd^ by post, 28. 9d. 

BEE-KBEFIE-O FOB AMATETJBS: 

Being a Short Treatise on Apiculture on Humane and Suooeesfnl Prlntiples. Bj 
Thomab Addbt (the Lincolnshire Apiarian). 

In paper, price 6d., by post, 6kL 

KENIOTEIi CHBONICIiE AND PEDIOBEE BEGMSTBB: 

For Becording all matters which are of permanent value and interest to Owners*. 
Breeders, and Exhibitors'of Dogs. Published annually. Two vols, now ready. 
In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d.. by post, 2d. 9d. 

With Blank Forms for Begisteiing Kennel Matters, prioe Ss.. by postk 8b. 4d. 
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CHINA FAINTIE-G: 

Its Principles and Practice. By WaiiTbb Habtbt. lUustmted. 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

iLBTISTIC AMUSEMENTS: 

Being Instructions for a variety of Art Work for Home Employment, and Sugges- 
tions for a number of Novel and Saleable Articles for Fancy Basaars. Blnstntod. 
Contents are given in Series I. and n. following. 

In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post. 2b. 8d« 

BEBIES^I. OF "ABTISTIO AMUSEMENTS": 

Colouring Photographs, Imitation Stained Glass. Decalcomanie* Queen Shell Work. 
FBinting on China. Japanese Lacquer Work, Stencilling. 

ui paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

^EBIES n. OF '*ABTISTIC AMUSEMENTS": 

Psinting Magic Lantern Slides. M^nu and Guest Csrds, Spatter Work, Picture 
and Scrap Screens. Frosted Silver Work. Picture Cleaning and Bestoringt lUnmip 
naling ana Bymbolioal Colouring. 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

JBNGIiTSH POTTEBY AND POBOEIiAiN: 

A M^TinA.1 for Collectors. Being a Concise Account of the Development of the 
Potter^s Art in England. Profusely Illustrated with Marks, Monograms, and 
Engravings of characteristic Specimens. New Edition. TMay also be had in Tftrts 
asnnderl: In cloth gilt, price Ss.6d., by post. 8s. 8d. 

azrOIiISH POTTEBY: 

Giving the History of the most famous and valued descriptions of English Pottery, 
with ulustratiions of specimens, marks, and monograms, fto, (.Ftorm»|i^ PoH h v 
''Smfiisk Patttry and Porcelain.") 

In paper, price Is. 6d.. by post. Is. 7d. 

SBTGUSH POBCEIiAIN: 

Cttvingthe History of the most famous and valued descriptions of English Poroelain, 
with illustrations of specimens, marks, and monograms, ftc. {Formina Part XZ. tf 
**SmfU$^ FaUery and Poreelain,") 

In paper, prioe Is. ed.. by postt Is. 7d. 



Practical Handioohs, Pablislud at 170, Strand, TV.C. 

XNGLIBH, SCOTCH, AND IBI8H COINS : 

AUitDnil (or CollectotB: beloE a History and DeiDilption o 
Grwt Brludn, (lom the Earhoat Agaa 10 the Prpaent Time, 
lialod. In clolb jrilt, price Is., bj poal. Is. *1. 

VALTJATION OS" BBITISH COINS, A Guide t. 
aM,.„ ihf. Viliis nr cbe lUloiii Cotoi. trom the orlceg milled 
ArTADffBd ia ohtoDDloclou order. OF i 
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GARDENING GUIDES. 



QABDEIf PEBTS AND THBIB BHADIOATION: 



THE HABUy FHUIT BOOK: 
CPMisiing of a Serioi ol Kihim " ' " 
ColtiMiHo'^ tS tJe-Eiitim iS 
lUutttBtod, ByD.T.FiBH. [M, 

THE APPLE: 

Id pepoT, pilcB la., by p 
THB FEAB: 

Is [BEei, Fii« Ig. Bd., by post, li. Td. 
THB FMACH AND NBCTABINB: 
THE APBICOT: 
THE PLTTMi 

THE OEBBBY AND MEDXiAB: 
In papor, prim iB.,bi pom ]h. id. 
THB ffI3, MUtBEHBY, AND QUINCE : 

THE ■WALNUT, CHESTNUT, AND PILBBBT 

THE OOOSEBBBBT AND CUBBANT; 

THE BASPBBBET AND STBAWBEBBY. 

OBCHIDS FOB AMATEUBB 

tlQn>. By'j'i2BBLr?in'r!L.a.(oftl 
In olotb illi, price ; 




unsrona besntlfnl Dlutn' 



BTTIiBS AND BULB CDLTUBH (Vols. I. 1 



, Bi D, T. Ftbh. ■ 



:e is. sd., bj post, as. Di 



Practical Handbooks, — Guides to Gardening. 5 

«rHB aETO^VTBBOF, BTTLBOCODIUM, STBBNBlGBaiA, 
Grocus, Colohiomn, Tulip, and Hyacinth.: 
The beBt eoxtti. and their cultivatioxi, indoors, under gl«BB, and in the open border* 
lUnetrated. {Forming Part I, cf **Bulbi and BtOb OuUur€,") 

In paper, price Is^ by post, 1b. Id. 

THE ANEMONE, THE NABCISSITS. THE IiHiY: 

The best ports, and their cultivation, indoors, nndier glass, and in the open border. 
Illustrated. {Forming Part JI. cf ** JBulb$ and Bulb Culture!*) 

In pi«»er, price is., by post. Is. 2d. 

^HE aiiADIOIiirS, IiACHENAIiIA, CTCIiAMEN, BANT7N- 
oulus, and Soilla or Bguill (Star Hyacinth) : 
The best sorts, and their cultivation, indoon, under glass, and in the open border. 
lUustrated. {FWrnina Part UI. of ** BuVbt and Bulb CuUmre.**) 

In paper, price Is., by post, 18. lid. 

IXIAS. SPABAXIS. TBITONIA.S, AND BABIANAS : IBIS, 
Ti^er Iris ; Schizostylis Coccinea ; and the Dahlia. 
The best sorts, and their cultivation, indoors, under glasSi and in the open 
border. Illustrated. {Forming Part IV. cf "Bulb CuUure,") 

In paper, price Is., by post, is. Id. 

VINE CUIiTDBE FOB AMATETTBS: 

Being Plain Directions for the Bucceesful growing of Grapes, with the meauB and 
appliances usually at the command of amateurs. Illustrated. By W. J. Hat. 

In paper, price la., by post. Is. Id. 

PBXTNING. GBAFTINa, AND BUDDING PBUIT TBEES: 
niustrated with ninety-three Diagrams. Bs D. T. Fish. 

In paper, price Is., by post, 1b. Id. 

VHiIiA GABDENING: 

Being plain instructions for the Proper Laying-out, Planting, and Management 
of 8miJl Gardens ; with lists of Trees. Shrubs, and Plants most Buitable, and 
thirteen Designs for small gardens. By W. J. Mat. 

Cheap edition, in paper, price Is., by poet, Is. Id. 

BOSE BXTDDING: 

Containing full Instructions for the successful performance of thia interestlAg 
operation. Illustrated. By D. T. Fish. 

In paper, price 6d., by post, 7d. 

OBEENHOI7SE MANAGEMENT FOB AMATETTBS; 

Descriptions of the best Greenhouses and Frames, with Instructions for Building 
them; Particulars of the various Methods of Heating: lists of the most suitable 
plimts, with general and special cultural directions: and all necessary information 
for the Guidfuice of the Amateur. Illustrated. By W. J. Mat (Author of ** Vine 
Culture for Amateurs," ** Cucumber Culture for Amateurs," ftc.). 
In cloth gilt, price Ss. 6d., by post, 8s. 9d. In extra gilt* gilt edges, price 4b., by post, U, 8d» 

ABBOBICrOTiTUBE FOB AMATEUBS: 

Being Instructions for the Planting and Cultivation of Trees for Ornament 
or Use. and selections and descriptions of those suited to special requirements as to 
boil. Situation, fto. By William fi. Ablbtt (Author of ** English Trees and 
Tree Planting,'^ &c.). ' 

In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d.. by post, 2s. 8d« 

CUCXJMBEB CnLTTTBE FOB AMATEUBS: 

Including also Melons, Vegetable Marrows, and Gourds. Illustrated. By W.J. Mat. 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. 

ITEGETABLE CXTLTITBE FOB AMATEUBS: 

Concise Directions for the Cultivation of Vegetables, so as to insure good oropB* in. 
email Gardens, witn lists of the best varietiee of each sort. By W. J. Mat. 

In paper, price 1b„ by post Is. Id. 



GUIDES TO PLACES. 



«FHE UPFEB THAMES: 

From Bichmond to Oxford: A Guide for Boating Men, Anglers, Fio-nic Parties, 
and all Pleasure Seekers on theBiver. Arranged onanenurely new plan. Illns- 
trated with Specially Prepared Engravings of some of the most Beautunl Scenery 
and Striking Obiects met with on the Thames. 

In paper, price Is., in cloth, with elastic band and pocket, 2b., poatage 2d. 

-WINTEB HAVENS IN THE SUNNY SOUTH: 

A complete Handbook to the Biviera, with a notice of the new station. Alassio. 
Splendidly Illustrated. By Bosa Bauohan (Author of *' Indications oC Qiaraoter 
in Handwriting,'* **The Northern Watering Places of France"). 
In cloth gilt, price 2b. ed.. by poet. 8b. 8d, 



Practical JBandbooks, — Mechanics. 7 

HONITON IiACB BOOK: 

Gontaixiing Full and Practloal InrtrnotioiiB for Making Honiton Lace. With 
nnmerouB illnstrations. 

In doth gilt, price Ss. 6d., by post, 88. 9d. 

FBACTICAIi DBB8SMAKING' : 

Being Plain Direotions for Taking Patterns, Sitting on. Cutting oat. MitiHi^g 
upi and Trimming Ladies' and Ohildbren's Dresses. By B. Munbos. 

In paper, price 1b., by post. Is. Id. 

ABTISTIO FAM-CY ^WOBK SBBIBS: 

A series of Illastrated Manuals on Artistic and Popular Fancy Work of Tarions 
kinds. Each number of the series will be complete in itself, and issued at the 
uniform price of 6d. 

XiEATHEB ^WOBK BOOK: 

Containing Fall Instructioss for MaWng and Ornamenting artieleB eo as to 
successfully imitate Oarved Oak ; specially written for the use of Amateurs. By 
BosA Bauohak. Illustrated. 

In cloth gUt, price 2b. 6d., by post, 28. 9d. 

CATAXiOGUlS OF IiADIBS' AND CHILDBEN'S DBESS 
Patterns (Illustrated): 
Comprising Ladies' Dresses, Mantles, Underlinen, Girls' and Boys' Costumes, 
Children's Underlinen, Ladies' Caps, Dressing Jackets, Ac. Thia li»t is added to 
week by week, and at present contains nearly four hundred of the newest and 
most Beaaonable designs. Post free on application. 



!•■■ <! ' 



MECHANICS. 



PATENTS, TBADE MABK8, AND DESIGNS: 

A Practical Guide to Inventors and Manufacturers for Securing Protectioii nnder 

each of these heads. By Archibald Craio. 

In cloth gilt, price Is. 6a., by post. Is. 8d. ; in paper, price Is., by post, Ib. Id. 

PBACTIOAIi ABOHITBCTUEB : 

As applied to Farm Buildings of every description (Cow, Cattle and Calf Houses, 
Stables, Piggeries, Sheep Shelter Sheos, Boot and other Stores, Poultry Houses), 
Dairies, and Country Houses and Cottages. Profusely Illustrated with Dlaarama 
and Plans. By Bobbbt Scott Burn. 

In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post, Ss. 4d. 

PBACTIOAIi BOAT BUIIiDINa FOB AMATEIJBS: 

Containing full Instructions for Designing and Building Punts, Skifbi, Canoes, 
Sailing Boats, ftc. Fully illustrated with working diagrams. By Adriait 
Neisok, C.E. Kew Edition, revised and enlarged by Dizom Kbhp Author of 
" Yacht Designing." ** A Manual of Yacht and Boat Sidling," ftc.). 
Jm cloth gilt, price Ss. 6d., by post, 2b. 8d. 

ABT OF PYEOTEOHNY: 

Being Comprehensive and Practical Instructions for the Manufacture of Fire- 
works, specially designed for the use of Amateurs. Profusely Dluatnted. By 
W. H. Brownb, Ph.D, M JL, L.B.C.P., fto. Second Edition. 
In cloth gilt, price 2b. 6d., by post, 28. lOd. 

ICINOB FIBE^WOBKS: 

Containing Instructions for the Manufacture of the Common and Simple Varieties 
of Firewonu. For the Use of Amateurs. IlluBtraled. By W. H. Bbowxtb, Fh.1)., 
M.A., ftc. (Author of *' The Art of Pyroteohny"). 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. id. 

PBAOTICAIi FIBETVOBE MA.EINa FOB AMATEUBB : 

Being complete and explicit Directions in the Art of Pyrotechny, as applied to 
both the Major and Minor Fireworks, for the use of Amateurs and B^inntrs. 
By W. H. Bbowxe, Ph.D., M.A, L.B.C.P;, fto. Illustrated. 
In doth gilt, price Ss. 6d:, by post 8s. 9d. 

PBINTINO FOB AMATETTB8: 

A Practical Guide to the Art of Printing; containing Desoriptlons of Fresses and 
Materials, t^ether with Details of the Processes employed, to whion is added a 
Glossary of Technioal Terms. Illustrated. By P. E. Bathos. 

In piver, price Is., by post Ib. 2d. 

TUBNINO FOB AMATEUBS : 

Containing full Description of the Lathe, with all its working parts and attsob* 
ments, ana minute instructionB for the elzective use of them on wood, metal. Mid 
ivory. Illustrated with 180 first class wood engravings. Second Edition. 
In doth gilt, price 2b. 6d., by poBt, 2b. 9d. 

CABPENTBT AND JOINEBY FOB AMATEIJBS: 

Contains full Descriptions .of the variouB Tools reauired in the above ArtBa 
together with Practical InstructionB for their use. By the Anthor of "Taming 
for AmateuTB." ** Working in Sheet Metal." Ac. ^^ 

In doth gUtfe pirioe 2s. fld.. by poBt,2s. 9d. 



Practical Bandbeois, Puhluhed at 170^ Strand, W.C. 

FIOTOBB B-BAMB MAETNQ FOB AUATEirBB ■ 

Being PmcliciH InmnictlonB io the Hsklnit ol vorions kli^U of F™niea (0 
ol " Curiwatrj BndJiilnarj forAniineiiM." JM. ' Lin Ilia Pre". 

"WOBKINa TS BHBBT METAL; 

Conpoi, lion. Zinc, imd BrMa. lUnBtreMd. TMrt Edfaoo. Bjr (ha Author rt 
" TaislDf for Amikl«UT«/' A^:. 

In papar, price Sd., bjr post, Ud. 
■WOOD CABVrWG FOB AMATETJKS: 

OonUlDlsj' DucrlpUona or aJI Ibo mguli^lte Tooli, srA full loi 
DH inpcoauuiut diSiiicnt laTietiaBor Cuviiiga. lUnECrsted. 

FBACTICAX. UBOHANIOS FOB AMATUDBS ; 
W«)d Cmiiij, MtBrnSi MatSg'.sS'pnStlni. llS^Stol" 

OB&AirS AHD OHaAM BDILDISG: 

GfTlng the Hlfttorr u^ l^t>i^tmctioa or the Uod«m Organ, njid DeHrlptloniM tht^ 
moat teniatkutrltt JuBtrumaou. With Imttoituit tipeclAcBEiona of OBlebrUfld , 



In tjapeTi prtoa 6d., ^ poEtfi^d, 
TOYMAKING FOB AHATEOBS: 

Containlne tn«tmctJons Eor the Borne Oonstniction oF BimpJo Woodan Ton. and 

In clotb gUt. prl» ti.i hV post u. Id. 

IBN TOYS, inp>nar,prld61i.oa..t7Doal]8.Bd 
8TEAM, una £l.aOTBIOAL TOYS, lU [ 

:>. lid. 



Part I.-8IMPLB 



l>lagran3B. KjJ, do'' 



NATURAL HISTORY. 



PEAOTIOAL TAXIDEBMY ■. 



g, PreHftrrmg, a 



OOIiXiEOTINQ BUTTEBFIiIBB AND MOTHS: 

Being Dlreetlone lor CaptnrlnE. Killing, and Fresscilug LspldapUn andUieb 
LarvB. lUoitrated. KeD'lnml, ititb widitions, (lom ^•piactical Tiildainii?' 
ByMoaTJaDBaoWBEllAuthorof'Tracl'--' "■ '" 

POPUIiAR BBITI8H FDHQI 

Contaiafng Daw^ilptioiiii and Hlntorlaa or the Principal Fnngl, both Etdlb]« Uld 
In aloth gilt, price ae, 0d^i by poat, Ba. ud. 
BBITISH MABIMB AI.O.^i 

Io olocb gilt, pilee ^. <iil., by poac, Si. lod. 
ZOOLOQICAL NOTES: 

On the Btrusture, ASnttiea, E[ablle,Bnd Facoltlea Df Anliaala; icllb Adventan 
utDuna and Anecdotes ot tb'm. By AniBiiB Micoia. P.G.it, F.I1.G.S. iAQtho 
pf " The Pnizle ol Life, and Hon it Hai Been Put TogeUDr," '' (JhapurK Irom Hi 




Practical Handbooks^^Sports and Pastimes, 

SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 



COT7NTBY F0GE:ST BOOK AND DIABY, 1882: 

For Beferenoe and B^ristration. Full of facta and forma of the mreateat valna 
and intereat to Ooontry Gentlemen and Sportsmen. Oontenta: Diaries and 
Information on Sbooting, Fiahinff. Uuntincr* Athletics, Football. Bicycling. 
Oonrsing, Bacinff, Dogs, if onltr jr Bzhibltions. Bowing. Swimming, Meteorology, 
Oricket, Parliamentarj Papers, so., iac^ with rockets. Pencil, fto., complete. 
Prices: In rossia leather, 6e. 6d.; roan. 8s. 6a.s postage, 2d. 

BICTCIiSS AND TBICYCIiES OF THE TEAB: 

Being a Ghronide of the New Inventions and Improvements for the present 
Season, and forming a Permanent Becord of the progress in the manufacture of 
Bicycles and Tricycles. Designed also to assist intending purchasers in the choice 
of a machine. Ulustrated. By Habbt Hbwitt GBiinir. (Published Annually.) 

In pi4>er, prioe ls.« by post, Is. Id. 

PBAOTICAIi TBAPPING: 

Being some Papers on Traps and Trapping for Vermin, with a chapter on general 
bird trapping and snaring. By W. Gabmsoib (** Moorman"). 

In paper, price is., by post. Is. Id. 

FBACTICAIi FISHBBMAN: 

Dealing with the Natural History, the Legendary Lore, lihe Oaptuxe of British 
Freshpwater Fish, and Tackle and Tackle Mi^dng. Beautifully lllustzated. By 
J. H Kkxitx. 

In doth gilt, gilt edges, price lOs. 6d., by post, lis. 

NOTES ON GAMfl AND GAME SHOOTING: 

MisoeUaneons Observations on Birds and Animals, and on the Sport they Afford 
for the Qun in Qreat Britain, including Qrouse, Partridges, Pheasants, Hares. 
Babbits, Quails, Woodcocks, Snipe, and Books. By J. J. Mamlbt, IHJL, (Author of 
** Notes on Fish and Fishing"). Illustrated with Sporting Sketches by J. Tucplb. 
In cloth gilt, 400 pp., price 7b. 6d., by post, 7s. lOd. 

PBACTIOAIi BOAT BUILDING AND SAILING: 

Containing Full Instructions for Designing and Buildinif Punts, Skifb, Oanoes, 
Bailing Boats, &c. Particulars of the most suitable Sailing Boats and Yachts for 
Amateurs, and Instructions for their proper handling. Fully Illustrated with 
Desinis and Working Diagrams. By Adbian Nxisoir, O.E., Dxxob Kbmp. 
A.I.Njk., and G. Ghbistophbb Dayixs. 

In One Volume, cloth gilt., price 7b. ; by post, 7s. 6d, 

BOAT SAILING FOB AMATEUBS: 

Containing Particulars of the most Suitable Sailing Boats and Yachts for Amafcenrs, 
and Instructions for their Proper Handling, ftc. Illustrated with numeroos Dia- 
grams. By Q. Ohbistophkb Dayibs (Author of '* The Swan and her Crew," Ac). 

In doth gilt* price 5e., b? post, 5s. 8d. 

PBACTIOAL PHOTOGBAPHY: 

Being the tidence and Art of Photography, both Wet Collodion and the varions 
Dry Plate Processes, Developed for Amateurs and Beginners. Illustrated, By 
O. B. Whbblbb. [May also be had in parts as under] : 

In doth gilt, price 4s., by post, 4ti. id. 

WET OOLLODION PBOOESS: 

The Art of Photography by this process, devdoped for Amateurs and Beginners* 
(BeiNi7 Part J. of " Practteal Photography.**) 

In paper, price Is., by post. Is. 2d. 

DBT PLATE PHOTOGBAPHY: 

The Art of ifhotography by this Process developed for Amateurs and Beginners* 
{.BHng Fart 11, of ** Practical Photography*') 

In paper, price Is., by post, 1b. 2d. 

PHOTOGBAPHIC MISCELLANEA: 

{filing Part UJ. of ** Practical Photography.**) 

In paper, price Is., by post Is. 2d. 

THE PHOTOGBAPHEB'S POCKET BOOK: 

Containing Begister for nearly looo Negatives. Compiled by O. B Whbslbr 
(Author or** Practical Pnotography "). 

Prices: In doth, 8s. ; in leather 8s. 6d.; by post, 2d. extra. 

CABDS AND CABD TBICK8: 

Containing a brief History of Playing Cards, Full Instructions, with Illustrated 
Hfloids, for playing near^ all known games of chance or skill, from Whist to 
Napoleon and Patience, and directions for p^orming a number of amusing IMcks. 
Illustrated. By H. U. Heathbb. 

In eloth gilt, price 5s., by post, 5s. id. 

SLEIGHT OF HAND: 

Being Minute Instructions by the Aid of which, with proper jpraotioeb the Keatesfe 
and most Intricate Tricks of Legerdemain can be successfnlly performed. TOaaa^ 
tn^ied. By Bdwxb Sachs. [May also be had in two parts, as follow i1 

In doth gilt, prioe Ss.. by post, 6s. 4d. 



FmcHcal JTandiooks, Puhlished at 170, Stmnd, W.C. 

SBAWING BOOU UAQIO: 

Belni ConjnilDE Triclii Biiit«il to BeiioTieTii, sad (dt diipbj In aiBwiHE n 
JUiu-trated, (Forming Part I. of •' 3t^M A^ifoArf.") 

ORAITD OK BTAQK^'Ml^Iot" '™'" ^ 

Sind,") Li pipec, i^rig (s, br prnt. is. id. 

THBATBICALS AND TABLBATIS VITAWTS FOB 
Co Stsea AiTuigniieiiU|, " HbIiIee up," CoBttunos, und 



CHABAOTEB INDICATED B7 HAND'WBITINQ : 

' Wlih IlhiBtr»tl00H In nuppan of the ThBDriHB adyraced, liken from 

I«tteraof ButastdCD, Lawren. Suldien. EooluiulJiia.Aiilhim.PoeU. 
^toTBt aoA glher perwjnH, Bt B- Badohas. 

Is olotti gilt, price Sm. ed., by pout. ii. 3d. 

i OHITBCH FESTIVAL DE0OBATION8; 



STOCK AND SHAHB INVBISTIOINTS : 

BeiuK Kiplbnat^oDB for tbs Gmaral BsAdet of tba Mature and QoaHty ol 
diDsrent OluasB of BeDuiitlH dwIC In on Chs Utock KichuiEB. By dt 
Bbaahdod. lnpKpQr,iiTinls.,bjp»t,lB. Id. 

THE B&EAAB, EXOHANQE AND MABT. AND JOUBNAI, 
Of tile EoDsetiold; 
PuljllAhad thne limei vflsUTi viz., Mondafi 'Wedneiday, and Fridaj, ermuliu 
much QiafnL ud entartHinius mattdr oa Art, AlcDbanlCB, Travel. XAvb Buck, 
Needlework, Qerd'-nliiff, Llteretnre, Bport, to., for Amueota^ and a^ords u 
nnlnoe Hid nnrlTtltod inediun for promulus or diipoeUiBof every dflBQrlptlou cf 
proper^. " Like nil Brud oonceptloiui tbe prooeaa 1b remoikable lor its tim- 

FIANOFOETHS, £19 10s. 

AUEBICAK OBGANS, £^ Ss. 

HASHONITTMS, £5 15s. 

Parteot in Tone nnd Toncb. Blsgant Wnlnnt Cbsqb. Every Inatrnmant wftrr»nted to 

COBDES FIAXrOFOBTE COMFANT, 

18, EVEKSHOLT STREET, CAMDEK TOWN, LONDON. 
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EVERYONE HIS OWN PRINTER WITH THE 

jj TfTtiiiinijii 11.111, mi impn' III n,i'niirT!iKiinirniniiiii!j,yiii|i|iiiPrj^iHiLiii.r : TffWtmfl ;^ 
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g CAN BE WOHKED BY A CHILD OF TEN. PRESS AND OUTFIT Irom £S 6s. 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 

C. G. SQUINTANI & CO., 

3, LUDGATnMCUSJUILDIffiSaDNDON, E.G. 

AI.SO DEAI.EB& IN TTFE AMD PRINTINQ UATERIAI. 



STEVENS' SILICON 

JEWELLERY REVIVER 



Free, 11 Stuofia, 




THIS UNRIVALLED POLISH 

(Direct from Nature's Lahoralory) 



I !■ not a monnfaotniiail article, but a 



arkable natoral piodaotioii, ' 



I "the beat snbstance knovm for Cleaning and Polisliiiig Qold, Silvet, . 
and Jewela withoot the least tnjnrf , acd will prevent pearls becoming 
-disooloQFed. 

Sold in a handsome little box, with Bcueh, Leather, DireolioDB (or i 
TJae, an Analysia, and namerona TeatimooialB, price la, 

A large size, containinft ako a Bing Cleaning Stick, and one for I 
■cleaning Stnda and Battoni, price 2a. 

The SILICON ia also sold in Powder, for Plate Cleaning, at 6d. 
and la. per boi, and in oaniatcis at 2a. 6d. 



to be had thiongh eiU Chemiate, Fanoy Goods Dealers, Jewellera, Bnuh 

Shopa, and Iromnongera, thronghont the kingdom. 

'Wholesale of all Loudon Fanof Warehonaes and Wholesale Brnggiala, 

and of the Proprietor, in bnlk, rongh, or in ponder. 



GEO. STEVENS, 

SOLE IMPORTER, 
376, STIi^lSrlD, LOITDOISr. 



ROWLAND'S Toilet Articles, 

20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 




ROWLAND'S ODONTO 



IT In whioh, it is he 

To prersnt ba^ tbB 
Ask for Bawland'B 

ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL 

iH nnivCTBoJIj id high repnts for its nnproGodented succeaa during th& l^t SO yeara 
in promoting the growth, restoring, improting, nnd hoantitjing the bumaii hsir. 
It prerentB hair from falling off orturaing grey. stnngtlianB waik tiMr, cleanses It 
froin Hurf aod daitdiiil, and inabieB it Ijeantifnl]; eoft, pliable, and glorar, For 
ehfldren it is especiall}- reoommendHd, aa forming tlie basis of a bonntitnl hoad of 
hair, wMleitBintroductiuQ into the nucBeiy of Bojalty isa anfflcieat proof of Its 
raerlls. Sold in osua! tour sises. 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 

diBaipa.te6. — , , c—-r . -c—. , — .. uu^=i 

cutaneouB TifiitSitionB. The radi^it bloom it imparts to tbocheek, tbe HoftoeHH and 
dalicncywliich it induces of the haada and arms, its capablh^ of soothing irrita. 
tton, sjid remoTlng- entaneona drfecte, render it iodispensabla to every toilet. 

Of aUCbemitts, Bt4a. CId. AToidflheap eporloua imitations. Sold '^ all dealers 
in parfumerj. 



An Eastern botanical prepamtion, perfectly froo from all mineral or metallic 
ndmixtDrfl' It is distingmehed for its extremely bland, imrifyin^, and soothing 

a he&lthj tone, allays every tendency to tn.^ " -^'" " ■" " " ' 



The Theatrical and Music Hall Profession, 

Amatenr Theatricals, Fancy Dress Balls. &o. 

UonsMcliBH, ed. and 1b. ; nhitken nnd mmutiiolie, le^ imperinlg, AL ; faU beiinlB and 
numaUclifa, li. Sd.. !s.. and !b, Sd. ; Dlg^rB' HlgE, &,, .%. ed., and M., ntth Bprins to if 
op, (». M. i olsffors" YilMk, li.j olowm' wigs. tM. 1 pantaloons' wltb beard, oJinplote, lis.! 
floivtob vAgi. all colonrE, Tb. fid. ; drcBB w1^, all ooIoota, 12a. Bd. ; epint euin, od. iind la. ; 
^TBH^e paintd, 7d. per Blicl^ all Bent poat free. 

The laiEBBt atoolc of Wigs and MakBB-up in tha woTld. 

HUSBKBDH OP BECOITDHAND WIGS FOR BALE. 






■wpInyrS 



18, BUSSELIi STBEET, COYEIfT O-ABDETT, London, 

And eo, SADCHIEHALL STEEET, GLASGOW. 



Q-OXjI3Biq" IPXjTJinD, 



bwalitol eoldeu tli 



C. H. FOX, 19, Bnssell Street, Covent Garden, London, 



LUXURIANT AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 




"'LadlL on tMB plctnra." "Aod oi 

LATREILLE'S EXCELSIOR LOTION. | 

Cf lebralad amons all claeasB of aoeiety all over the world u the onlr ceil prodoa 

WHISKERS AND MOUSTAOHIOS. 

AND CITBEB OF BALDNESS. 



CATTTIOH.— Be lareftil to t.sk fot LBtreille's EMeleior Lotion, and refnaa nnrthine 
' The liffi " BXCElIiSr^o:! 



I 
1 



Why many Persons Permanently Submit 




GREY HAIR 

!Ratliei' than, attempt to Restoi?e it. 

IbL — Baeanae the old fashioned ana_ objeotionible Hair Dyea dry np and apoil the Hair, 

Slid. — Bflcansa tha majority of " Hair Reatomra " bring the QMra into ridicula by pro- 

dnoiUK only a Biokly yellow tint or dirty gieeniah atain, iaatend of a proper colooz. 



LATREILLE'S HYPERION HAIR RESTORER 



S?!^^L¥l^^^.K^r^!i 



ie REALLY 



^, )r Klana^ ^n^liRlil, tho uaer can aliko dfllj rlctaction in euer hftvins budfl Hn!j, or naed a 

temedy. wliik ail a nourlabQr and etrcn^hener o! weak hjur jt liu nu flrjoaL 

Flice 3b. Sd., sent In retun lor Btarapa or Tost Office Older, bj the Froprieton, 
UiTBEI^LiB ft CO., Walworth, Iioiidon, or anj be had ol ChemiBtB ) 

benuted motivoa, be rewhibslT Tetosed, u 



h&t anjthina e]«e. offe 
BB DISAPPOINTS. 






Alflt^BU 



aiis 






dii8,MBjlB 



ji triJj. (Mn.; 

Thitelt. Yotkfl, J<jinai7S(l.1B7fl. 
Diui BiK,— I nse yonr Hfperinn Hair Restorer, 
ud and it evorythlng wiich has been aaid in !tt 
nTDUr, I vn, dear Sir. ydnFB truly, T. Co&tbb. 

Ponbi»eer,nearFBrebam. H(Uita.Oct.1S.IB7B. 

SniwienHiiirK^tonrHt la better than any ottiei 
ratcnr I hare liiid. Xonn taltbtoUj. 

(Mrs.) cTOHBimB. 

*■* S« oarofnl to ask for XiBtreilla'a Hyperi 

AottireriH alaonroprietorof Latroille'a BioelBior iiuviimi.--Mii.v'iiiii!.« 
praparation, orusiTersal reputo for 20 xeoxB v^al, as v^xo^-osvix 



8PBCIMBB TBBTIUOHX&^S. 
90i BojaJ Geor^&fitteet, Stockport. 
IlaiB Sib,— My hatr wont wWte throngblrDiil 
Hair Baitorer brousb 
?Lr. old. ii^S°S 



3f your ByiierlDD Hidi Rmtorer; <ta elean gnijities 
UQ aufficiont to reeorumend it anywhere. 

Yours nupeetfaUy, £. Maykabo. 

St. Helien, Jersey, 

_ August li IfTTS- 

Si^Please Bend me imother bottle ot your Rrae- 

tH^n^ rcry pleviant le n:^ botli aa to eleanKneBB 

Yonrs tmlj, P. db LnBIOHAB. 

have reason to ccmmond toot exoetjeut Hyperion 
Hair RtiaCoreTi as It livi hlroady turned tae stey 
balroT a paraon fifly-seveji years old to Itena^ial 
DoloitT, Tduth respectfuUy, 

as, DewsbnTy^^ad, L«edE, 

jud MayiilBTI. 

your Hyperion Sail Beatonr, some for frjeodt and 
tlie renrninder (or luyHotf ; it Is the bast teatoTar of 

1 Hair Reatorer, aa tlio Tnui.i&^ 




Th£ 



by the beat 

Uastera, for 91a. 
-^ — . by Bir E. IibudaDEr, Bite S9 by £1. 
Blonchoimd, by Blr E. Landa^er. Size 
i» br il. 
A pplr oF LAQdjieer'a «EpreABi< 

.^ "s{[D«>tdWllkle. Biic 

X — 



f. bi Sit D«>td' 
Vin^ Politic 



m Erwt&vin^. 



Awliol 
Kund FoDoitj.b 

TlioWMe"lSj^ 

A GhArmin^ flours BnbJBpf 
lbs Letlet or InlrodiiDlloii, by Wll 



Tba TnmjifltftiratEoii, 



SizeSlbilS. 



^tt' 


jy 


i 


^J^^^lfa 


^& 


K 



H, E. hMBln-watoraaiasiniEiportBUoD, BPECIAl 
Eechictlaii, vbicb he ■ " 

ENQRAVING3, In P4RCBLS, from t to Hi, ( 

OLE0CJBA.PHS, In SERIES, 
ALL HEW. Executed ia the beib nu 





ioj(ff«»!e, GEORGE REES, ns, strai 



special attent'-^-^ ^-— ~ i^ ip»,^ 



FANCY DRESS BALLS 

PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 



OLD AND SILVER TRIMMINGS, BRAIDS, 

TISSUES, ETC., 
SZLTEK SBELU ft BELLS, eiFST OBRASESTS, 

FROSXINQ, 

limitation Gilt and Silver Bullions for Embroidery. 



ALL 0EDEB8 PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 



JAMES WHITE, 

(rfTKEATEICA,!* TBIMIHING ■WARKHOU8K, 

21, BOW STREET. COVENT GARDEN, 

LOITDON. 

HAIE DESTEOYEE. 



IRS. JAMES'S DEPILATORY 

mSTANILT ANU PEEMANENTLY 

REMOVES SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS 

fBOM laa 

iCE, NECK, OE AEMS, WITHOUT INJUET TO THE 'sKW. 

NO XAOT SSOVUl 8S VITBOUT IT. 



i) U had of most Chemists, or a box of it sentiwith direetiom 
I /br use)/reB/rom observation. Post Free, for 15 Stamps. 



MRS, A. JAMES, 

8260. CALEDONIAN BOAD, LONDON, N, 




- TbU on li numifiutnTQd trmn bwHx and itldated livfin at AUao imd T1iml>it^ 01 
JtetDrr is Sormky. It ti preBured bj an enliceb ^w Emd diiUnot prnJilH. mivntf 
fn l^f more tiff^ftivB pantliUan na tbu ^vBluabld pJroPQitieB uf thsTemtidj. lEuuiDVba 
and ditmieSI lo' ths Duuc delicate. 

Imp. f PM., Is, 4d., t Pts:, 3s. ed., Pto., 4s- Qd.. Qts„ 9t, 

Of Cheiiiirfa (JiTOUjhowi (Jia ti 

T O TNT C3- ^J 

A Specific for iN eu RALG IA.J 



*liiTAlria'bl« In fodol Ntranldn,"— **i 



IP. Doc. S3, V»l. 6m nlM I 



In Bottles at 1b. 6d. and ILb. Of all ChemiBts, ttad at 

ALLEN &. HANBURYS, LOMBARD STREET, LONOO»,] 



i 



